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“Messrs. LEE & SHEPARD | 


Have the pleasure to announce 


A NEW AND UNIFORM EDITION 


— or — 


J. T. Trowbridge’s Novels 


COMPRISING : 


CUDJO’S CAVE. 


This story, ike * Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” was a stimu- 
lating power in the civil war, and had an immense sale. 
Secretary Chase said of it: “Icould not help read- 
ing it; it interested and impressed me profoundly.” 
Thousands have wept over the fortunes of ‘poor Cudjo.” 


THE THREE SCOUTS. 


A sort of sequel to Cupjo’s Cave. Mr. E.P, Whip- 
ple said of it : “It is impossible to open the volume at 
any page without being struck by the quick movement 
and pervading anecdote of the story.” 


THE DRUMMER BOY. 


This is a story of the famous Burnside Expedition of 
1862. Zion's erald said of it: “ The most cet 
book of the season.”” The work contains il) tions 
by Mr. F. O. C. DARLEY. 


COUPON BONDS, AND OTHER STORIES. 


Coupon Bonps was originally published in the 
Atlantic Monthiy, where it aroused great enthusiasm. 
As a short story, it would be hard to find its equal. 





NEIGHBOR JACKWOOD. 


One of the most pleasing stories ever written by an 
American author. Published in the days when the 


Fugitive Slave Act was in full force, and one of the best 
commentaries on that act. This novel has often been 
designated as the “‘ author's best.”’ 


MARTIN MERIVALE: HIS X MARK. 


Says an English Journal ; “ Strong in pathos, humor, 
and unabated interest. In no book issued from the 


American Press can there be found a ae or more 
delicate sentiment, a more genuine good taste, or a 
nicer ,*ppreciation and brighter delineation of char- 
acter,’ 


NEIGHBOR’S WIVES. 


A very ingeniously constructed story, which turns 
upon the temptation of two gossiping wives and the 


inabill hed & woman to keep a secret, even for her own 
good, his is a story over w ose pages one may “ laugh 
and grow fat. 





The foregoing are issued IN UNIFORM STYLE, with HANDSOME NEW DIES. 


Price per volume, $1.50. 


VOLUMES SOLD SEPARATELY. 


Sold by all Booksellers and Newsdealers, or sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Puoblishers, Boston. 
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E.H. BUTLER & CO. 


17 and 19 South Sixth St., Philadelphia, 


PUBLISHERS OF 





‘Approved ‘Text- Books, 





Our Complete Series of Geographies, 
MITCHELL’S. 


The successful Pioneer Series is now the Standard, and is used through- 
out the United States. 


Our New Readers, 
BUTLER’S SERIES. 


But recently issued, they have created a new interest in school-life, and 
have already achieved an unprecedented success, 


Our Spellers, 
THE NEW AMERICAN. 


These Spellers have successfully held their rapidly acquired popularity. 
More than two millions are now in circulation, stitied . er ed 


Our Arithmetics and Graded Problems, 
THE NEW AMERICAN. 





E. H. BUTLER & CO., 17 & 19 So. Sixth St., Philadelphia. 


JOHN VAUCHN New Englian Agent, Boston, Mass. 

















Steel Pens, 


Drawing Pencils, 
Triangular Rubber, 
Copy Books, 


é&@ Price List oF ALL OUR SPECIALTIES SENT ON APPLICATION. 


-CPENCERIAN 


ue 2m } 





Writing Inks, 
Oblique Holders, 

script Rulers, 
and Charts. 


IVISON, BLAKEMAN, ‘TAYLOR & CO., 753 & 755 Broadway, N. Y. 

















Additional Attractions for the Students of the Saratoga Summer School : 


The bracing air; the thirty mineral springs, distinct in character, of marvelous ‘medicinal powers; the richly shaded streets; the elegant Congress Park, with its 
great nooks; the Woodlawn Park, with its six miles of drives; Mt. McGregor; Saratoga Lake,—the old Saratoga battle- ground ; the numerous educational, philan- 


thropic, educational, professional, and business and national conventions; etc., etc. 


“«" STERN'S SUMMER SCHOOL OF LANGUAGES OF N.Y. CITY, 27 Hast 44th Street, New York. 


Expenses of living and tuition will be very moderate for the students. 








HARPER x BROTHERS’ LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Entailed Hat ; 


Or, Patty Cannon’s Times. A Romance. By GEORGE ALFRED TOWN- 
SEND (“Gath”). Pages viil., 565. 16mo, cloth, $1.60. (Nearly ready. 


Coleridge’s Works. 


Professor W. G. T. SHEDD. 


IL. 
New Library Edition. 
The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor Coleridge. With an Introductory 


Essay upon his Philosophical and Theological Opinions. Edited by 
With an Index prepared by Arthur Gil- 


608, 8vo, cloth, $2.50. 


The ane ‘of England. 


By Jouw RIOHARD GREEN, M.A., LL.D , author of “ A Short History 
of the English People,’ “A History of the English People, 
Making of England,” etc. With Steel Portrait and Maps. Pp. xxx., 


Vv. 
Franklin Square Song Collection. No. 2. 


Songs and Hymns for Schools and Homes, Nursery and Fireside. Se- 


VII. 


A Short History of Our Own Times. 
By JUSTIN MoCartTay, M.P., author of “A History of Our Own 


» «The | Times.’’ Pp. vi., 448. i2mo, cloth, $1.50. 


VIII. 


Virginia Cookery-Book. 
Compiled by Margy Stuart SmirH, No. 370 in Harper's Franklin 
Square Library. 4to, paper, 25 cents. 


IX, 
The Bread-Winners. 


man. In seven volumes. 12mo,cloth. (Nearly ready.) 


Ill, 
Two Stories by Charles Reade. 


1. The Picture. 16mo, paper, 15 cents. 

2. Jack of all Trades. A Matter of-Fact Romance. Being # Narra- 
tive of the Famed Elephant Djek and her Keeper. 12mo, paper, 15 
cents. (Reprinted from Harper’s Magazine, 1857-8.) 





lected by .J. P. McCaskEyY. Pp. 176. 8vo, paper, 50 cents ; cloth, $1. 
(Uniform with Franklin Square Song Collection, No. 1.) 


by A 
The Hessians in the Revolution. 
The Hessians and other German Auxiliaries of Great Britain in the Rev- 
olutionary War. By Epwarp J. LowgeLt. Maps and Plans. Pp. 
xil., 328. 12mo, cloth, $1.50. 





A Social Study. Pp. 320. 16mo, cloth, $1. 


x 
The Queen's Journal. 


More Leaves from the Journal of a Life in the Highlands, from 1862 to 


1882, Pocket edition, with portraits and illustrations. 16mo, paper, 
20 cents. 


G@ Harrer & Brornzrs, New York, will send any of the above works by mail, postage prepaid, to any part of the United States, on receipt of the price. 
6H Hanrer’s Catarocur mailed free on receipt of Ten Cents in stamps, 
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R.& J. BECK, 
Manuf ’ing Opticians, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


MICROSCOPES, 


and all Accessories and Out- 
fits, with every description of 


OPTICAL and 
METEOROLOGICAL 
INSTRUMENTS. 
Illustrated, condensed list 
of 24 pages /ree. 
Full Catalogue of 156 pages 
a — for three stamps. 
— Mention this paper. 


EIMER & AMEND, 
205, 207, 209 and 211 Third Ave., 


NEW YORK, 
Importers and Manuf’s of 


Chemical Apparatus, 
AND 
CHEMICALLY PURE CHEMICALS. 


—_ 








CHEMISTS, BUNSEN’S 
COLLEGES, BURNERS 
SCHOOLS, and and 
LABORATORIES COMBUSTION 
upplied with the FURNACES 
best goods at the a special 


lowest prices. 
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Suitable for Analytical, Technical, and Scientific use. 
BULLOCK & CRENSHAW, 
528 Arch Street, PHILADELPHIA. 


DESCRIPTIVE PRICED CATALOGUE furnished 
on application. 198e0W 








BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD.i 
From the Nerve-Giving Principles of the 0x-Brain and Wheat-Germ. 


VITALIZED PHOSPHITES. — Restores the energy 
lost by nervousness, weakness or indigestion; relieves lassitu 
and neuralgia; refreshes the nerves tired by worry, excitement 
or excessive sensitiveness, and strengthens a failing memory. It 
aids wonderfully in the mental and ily growth of infants and 
2 hildren. Under its use the teeth come easier, the bones grow 
etter, the skin smoother, the brain uires more readily and 
deep more sweetly. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, and is 
vish. It gives a more intellectual and happier childhood. It 
oes away with that feeling of weakness and exhaustion which im- 
pels to the use of} alcoholic beverages, and directly counteracts a 
cause of depravity and sufferings which has baffled the efforts of 
religion and morality. Not a secret’remedy ; formula on every 


la For sale by Draggistse, or mail, $1. 
OF *7. CROSBY 00., 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, N. ¥. 


Spenver"™) £. B, BENJAMIN, | Ja70=7=" ax 


NEW YORK. MANUF’R OF 


hemical and Physical Apparatus. 


A very large stock of first-class Apparatus, for sale at lowest rates for best goods. Correspondence solicited. 


EDUCATIONAL, PHYSICAL, AND CHEMICAL APPARATUS. 


oe. ~UCURT W. MEYER, “new vonx. 


(866. 
‘*‘ Seudents’ Electrical Cabinet,’ $15.00 and $17.00; with Guide of Instructions. epet HOLTZ 
MACHINES, ete. Address as above for Circulars. z 


CHEMICAL & PHILOSOPHICAL APPARATUS. | 
191 Greenwic ® 
Zarye new Cataloowe TT & H. BERGE ‘05 seim =. 


E. S. RITCHIE & SONS, Boston, 


MANUFACTURERS AND IMPORTERS OF 


Physical and Chemical Apparatus. 


Illustrated Catalogues sent free, on application. 
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| 
CHEAPEST, MOST DURABLE, BEST. 
Indorsed by all Superintendents and Teachers wherever used. 


SEND FOR CIRCULAR, Address 
P. O. Box 35. AMERICAN SOAPSTONE FINISH CO., Providence, R. I. 


OSEPH CILLOTT'S = 
STEEL” PENS. (77. 


THE FAVORITE NUMBERS, 303,404, 332, 351,170, Weer 
AND HIS OTHER a 
SOLD sv ALL DEALERS tmaovcnour me WORLD. 
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—BOOK SLATES.— 


CHILDREN ARE DELIGHTED 
WITH THE 


Silicate Book Slates 


because they are light, noiseless, and durable; have a 
fine, smooth, beautiful surface, easily erased; bound in 
fine black cloth; attractive in appearance; will wear for 

ears. All the children in the public schools of New 

ork city and Philadelphia have them. Parents make 
a mistake in allowing their children to carry a heavy 
stone slate. If your stationer has not got them, send 
direct to the 


NEW YORK SILICATE BOOK SLATE COMPANY, 
191 FuoLTon S1T., New York. 


BLACK DIAMOND SLATING. 
BLACKBOARDS. 
459 LAPILINUM (Stone Cloth). 


IF YOU WANT 





Health, Comfort, and Elegance 
of Form,” be sare and get 


School Furnitare, including Cha 


“The most ular and satis- 
y factory Corset, as regards) PW amted 


STANDARD SCHOOL FURNITURE CO., 


32 Hawley Street, Boston Mass. 
MANUFACTUBERS OF, 


1S, Settees, and Teachers’ Desks, 








DESK AND PATENT NOISELESS 
SEMI REVOLVING CHAIR. 


LATEST IMPROVED 
COMBINED DESK. 


AND ADOPTED. 


TO BE APPRECIATED 





NKED ONLY TO BE SEEN 





LIBERAL INDUCEMENTS, PERMANENT EMPLOYMENT. 


IN EVERY COUNTY IN THE UNITED STATES 
TEACHERS OR OTHERS TO REPRESENT US AS Agents. 


CORRESPONDENCE SOLICITED FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 





MADAME FOY’S IMPROVED 
CORSET 


It is particularly adapted to 
the present style of dress. For 
sale by all leading dealers. 
Price by mail, $1.30. 


FOY, HARMON & CO., New Haven, Conn. 








And SKIRT SUP P ORTER. GENERAL MANAGERS FOR NEW ENGLAND | for Recordin 


Estey Organ Co., | GIVEN AWAY! 


Copy of ECONOMY CLASS-.CARD 
Recitations of 25 PUPILS 
Estey Organs, ion nae neaSy’ Laban ’ 
ations. : , LABOR . 
Decker Brothers’ Pianos, ING. TRY IT. yeaa 
Ad 
601 Wasutneton St. Boston, Mass. 463 - vee an a 20 “Chloenes late ony 











BINDERS Siaeet st Src: Sor ostet 


$@ Hvery Schoolroom should be adorned with our Educational Portraits. 


BAKER, PRATT & CO. 


General School Furnishers, 
No. 19 Bond Street, New York, 


Manufacturers of 

















(he Celebrated “Triumph” Dovetailed Desks, 


Manufacturers of the 
Improved Eureka Liquid Slating, 
which gives the only perfect Blackboard surface. 


GLOBES, Blackboards, Slated Paper and Cloth, &c. 
{mproved School Apparatus for every department. 


Send for descriptive circulars. 

BAKER, PRATT & OC@., 
Booksellers, Stationers, and School Furnishers, 
385 No. 19 Bond Street, New York. 








THE BEST INK FOR STHOOL USE. 
Writes black at once, and does not thicken or corrode 
pens. For sale everywhere. FOUNTAIN INK 00., 

7 John Street, New York. 


425 as 
[PROVED GEOGRAPHICAL CARDS ! 


200 CARDS, 1000 POINTS. 
Recreation and Instruction Combined, 
Cover the whole field of Political and “ r- Geog. 
The most popular aid ever presented the teacher, 
35,000 sets sold in six months. Recommended by 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, and every teacher 
that sees them. Agents wanted at every Institute. 
Remit One Dollar for complete set. Address FREE- 
MAN & RIDDLE, Columbus, Ohio. Ey U. 8. His- 

tory on same plan out in March. 461 zz 


AN OPTICAL WONDE 








For pleasure 
and business, 






A NEW, original, cheap lantern, for projecting and en- 
1 ing photographs, chromo cards, opaque pictures and 
objects. Works ike magic, and delights and mystifies 
everybody. Send for our full and free descriptive circular 
MURRAY Hit PuB. Co., Box 788, N, Y, City, N.Y, 


A COLLECTION OF 41 MINERALS AND ROCKS, 


Illustrating “ Dana’s Geological Story Briefly Told,” 
and adopted by the “ Society for the Encouragement 
f Home Study,” Price, $3.00, 
Ww. J. KNOWLTON, 
NATURAL HISTORY STORE, 
168 Tremont Street, BOSTON. 


MENEELY & COMPANY 
WEST TROY, N. Y., BELLS 


Favorably known to the public since 
1826. Church, Chapel, School, Fire Alarm 
and other bells; also, Chimes and Peals, 
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McShane Bell Foundry 


Manufacture those celebrated Bells and 

Chimes for Schools, Colleges, &c. 

Prices and catalogues sent free. Address 
H. MoSHANE & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 


Bells of Pure Copper and Tin for Chure . 
chools, Fire Alarms,Farms, etc, FULL 
WARRANTED. Catalogue sent Bree. 


VANDUZEN & TIFT, Cincinnati. O 


Agents Wanted. 


ANTED S10 Suscnitntt 
AOHERS yp Hoy se to operate as Can. 


ERAL AGENTS! and n others to intro- 

duce a new work of remarkable merit and at saie- 

ability. Positions are worth $1,600 to 2,500 per 

success, age, ete,” Hebcnne, Teme pe, 
’ le RD Bros : 

Street, Boston, and Philadelphia, . : 0s t 


OUR HOME DOCTOR. 


WANTED, an active and intelligent canvasser, lady 
or gentleman, in every town, to take the agency of a 
new medical work by M. B. FLETOHERB, M.D., en- 
titled “ Our Home Doctor.” Bound in cloth, $2.00; gilt, 
$2.50. Sample copies sent on receipt of price. 
a WILSON BROTHERS, 

81 KILBY Sr., Boston, Mass. 
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LINES IN MEMORY OF PROFESSOR BOISEN. 


Respectfully Dedicated to Mrs. Boisen, 
BY HER FRIEND, SARAH P. MORRISON, 





He ran his race too passionately, 
Nor reached the goal; 

But dropped midway upon the plain,— 
A vanquished soul: 

Conquered, indomitable power, 

esistless will; 

His mind has soared beyond our ken; 

The throbbing heart is still. 


We stop our course and gather round ; 
Deep-drawn our breath; 

His life was more than common life: 
This, tragic death. 

ln vain enacted that high scene 
For us, unless 

Some good from evil shall come forth 
To mitigate distress, 


‘* Had he but known to spare himself!”’ 
Affection wails; 

** See what a loss his losing life 
On us entails.”’ 

‘*O, would that he had stopped in time!”’ 
Such thy desire; 

He had been other than he was,— 

The prudent lack the fire. 


I take him as he was, and hold, 
A nobler, never; 

A knight most true, who scorned the vile, 
And loved endeavor; 

Who bared his spirit to the truth; 
To weakness bent; 

Who loved the little child, the flower; 
Himself to others lent. 


In vain the meed of praise to sooth ;— 
How weak,—how vain! 

The kindest work of sympathy, 
Scarce helps that pain. 

No solace finds the grief-torn heart ;— 
Its wounds, too deep; 

Until it thinks in thankfulness,— 
**T have so much to weep!”’ 


His little ones in time to come, 

Shall tell the end ;— 

** He played with us and then he died, 
Our dearest friend.’’ 

** He played and kissed me at the last,” 
Mary shall say,— 

**’d rather he had stayed with me, 
But God took him away.”’ 


Listen! sad Learner, weeping low, 
At Jesus feet:— 
The inevitable will of God, 
Though bitter, sweet. 
Bright set in Sorrow’s leaden cloud, 
The covenant bow;— 
A voice speaks forth,—‘‘ What I do, not now, 
But hereafter, thou shalt know.”’ 


Bloomington, Ind., Feb. 2, 1884. 








PUBLIC OPINION. 





— The tendency to put off mental work, and make 


the school a play-house, must be checked ere it assumes 
grand proportions.— Missouri School Jour. 


lew It ought not to be expected that a teacher should 
give a hearty encouragement to studies which do not 


tell in the recorded progress of her pupils. —Prest. Chi- 
cago School Board. 


— Give self-control, and you give the essence of all 


well-doing in mind, body,and estate. Morality, learning, 


thought, business, success,—the master of himself can 
master these,—Charles Buxton, 


EXPERIENCE teaches us more and more, from day to 
day, that a child will retain in its memory only what is 
| incorporated into its life. It will forget what it has 


seen or heard, but rarely or never what it has accom- 
plished through its own efforts.—Dr. Schawb, Germany. 


An Ipgau.—A professor ought to be enthusiastic. 
No one is thoroughly fit to teach who does not warmly 
‘love the young, does not admire them and watch with 
delight the unfolding of their powers, and in his heart 
bow with a sort of reverence before their undeveloped 
potencies. — The Standard. 


— It is perfectly astonishing how much men and 
women are indebted to others for their opinions. Com- 
paratively few in this world take the trouble to think 
for themselves. Most people form their opinions en- 
tirely from what they read or hear others say.—Gen. 
Garfield. 


Home Srupies.—The natural result of exacting the 
preparation of lessons at home, before the child can 
read or study intelligently, is to create a distaste for 
study and @ weariness of school-life. Better far for the 
pupil’s physical and mental growth that he should be 
with his toys and at his games.—Supt. G. Howland, 
Chicago. 

Att LEARNING 18 Goop.—No one is the worse for 
having the ability to determine the species of a plant 
by its leaf, and even a little knowledge of crochets and 
quavers may not bea dangerous thing toanybody. But 
these acquirements should not be enforced in public 
schools at the sacrifice of the most practical of practical 
studies,—reading, writing, and arithmetic,—to which 
may be added grammar and geography, and, later, his- 
tory.— Boston Transcript. 

Uritity anp DeveLorpment.—What knowledge of 
geography, of arithmetic, of reading, of language, is of 
most worth? Many people make no distinction in 
learning about the Mississippi, the Danube, or the 
Seine, and some “ Waddy” in Africa, or a tenth-class 
river in Asia, which nobody ever saw, and of which the 
very existence is in doubt. Every day and every hour 
the student and reader must answer, well or ill, the 
question, “ What knowledge is of most worth?” Upon 


the intelligent answer to this question depends our in- 
dividual places in the scale of knowledge,—whether we 
are scholars or educated fools. —Minn. School Journal. 


Memory.—In cultivating the memory the teacher 
should bear in mind: (1) That children must be trained 
to habits of attention in every school exercise; (2) that 
this attention must not be too long-continued ; (3) that 
pupils must be accustomed to memorize poetry, dia- 
logues, descriptions, and definitions, provided they first 
comprehend what they learn; (4) that they must be 
trained to remember words as well as ideas; (5) that 
what is told them by the teacher, or is read aloud in 
the class, is better remembered than what they read 
silently from the printed page; (6) that there must be 
frequent reviews of ideas already acquired in order to 
fix them permanently in the mind; (7) that what they 
do for themselves is better remembered than what is 
told them by the teacher; (8) and that constantly 


doing children’s thinking for them is the worst possible 
way of making them reflective.—John Swett. 


Teacuers oF Scrence.—That an original investi- 
gator in any science may be a poor instructor in that 
science is too well known to be disputed, but I believe 
it to be equally true, that no man can teach any science 
in spirit and truth,—can produce upon his pupils the 
effect that ought to be produced, — unless he has the 
spirit and knowledge of an investigator himself. In 
truth, it is confidently believed that no man can be a 
teacher of the highest order who has not walked in the 
temple of Mystery itself, and wrung from Mother Nature 
some of her closely-guarded secrets. As well ask one 
who has only read about disease to properly teach med- 





ical students the practice of medicine, as to ask one who 
has only read about any science to give proper instruc- 
tion to his students in it. Yet this is the thing which 
the majority of our colleges are doing, and they fill 
their chairs as if they thought a thorough training in 
any science disqualified a man for teaching it. And 


then we are told that science-teaching is a failure! Is 
not the failure more in the teachers chosen than in the 
subjects ?—M. £. Wadsworth, Ph.D., in Pop. Science 
Monthly. 





THE COLLEGES OF THE REVOLUTIONARY 
PERIOD AND THOSE OF TO-DAY. 





BY REV. GEO. T MAGOUN, D.D., IOWA COLLEGE, 


Eleven colleges were founded before the Revolution, 
of which all survive but one. . At Harvard, 138 
years old when the Revolution occurred, there were 
graduated the two Adamses, President John Adams and 
his brother Samuel, together with all the other signers 
of the Declaration from Massachusetts, viz, John Han- 
cock, Robert Treat Paine, and Elbridge Gerry; and 
William Williams of Connecticut, and William Hooker 
of North Carolina, At Yale (third American college 
in age), Oliver Wolcott of Connecticut, Phillip Living- 
ston and Lewis Morris of New York, with Leyman Hall 
of Georgia, among the signers, and three members of 
the convention for framing the Constitution of the 
United States, graduated. At Princeton, the fourth 
college in age, Richard Stockton and Adam Hopkinson 
of New Jersey, with Benjamin Rush of Pennsylvania, 
and Joseph Hewes of North Carolina. At the old Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, founded in 1747, recharted in 
1791, James Smith of Pennsylvania and William Paca 
of Maryland. Other signers were educated abroad: 
Francis Lewis, of New York, at Westminster, England ; 
Thomas Nelson, of Virginia, at Cambridge; Arthur Mid- 
dleton, of South Carolina, at Westminster and Cam- 
bridge; John Witherspoon, of New York, at Edinburg; 
James Wilson, of Pennsylvania, at Glasgow, St. An- 
drews, and Edinburgh; Richard H. Lee, of Virginia, 
in England; and Charles Carroll, of Carrollton, in Eng- 
land and France. Thus twenty-eight out of the fifty- 
five signers, one more than half, received what was in 
those days a liberal education,—to say nothing of those 
educated more or less outside of colleges and universities, 
and of these twenty-eight, twenty-one were educated 
at five of the eleven American colleges then existing. If 
I could trace all the members of the Continental Con- 
gress and of the Constitutional Convention, and all others 
usefully distinguished in civil and military life who 
were trained at the eleven colleges of those days, their 
relation to the birth of the Nation would be still more 
conspicuous. oh 

“ Self-taught men,” it has been said, “have filled at 
times the highest places in our National and State Gov- 
ernments; and this fact marks at once the strict equity 
and the elevating tendency of our political system. 
But the men who have given shape and character to 
our institutions have been, to a very great extent, men 
of liberal education. Classical studies are peculiarly 
fitted to form republican statesmen. They exert at 
once # stimulating and a moderating, an emancipating 
and a conservative influence.” The author from whom 
I quote this notes that as long ago as forty years since, 
200 graduates of American colleges have been govern- 
ors of States, 130 senators of the United States, nearly 
400 judges of the supreme courts, and more than 500 
representatives in Congress. Now, it is, and 
ever has been, the natural influence of colleges, to make 
thoughtful patriots and trained statesmen. . . . . 
But look at a Harvard or a Yale triennial, and count 
the names“of ministers educated here up to 1770. 
have counted those in the Yale triennial,—121 clergy 





men out ef 181,—in the first twenty-five years, and 
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eight of these years the whole class went into the min- 
istry. In the seventy-five before the Revolution, 1,405 
graduates, and of these 546 were ministers. It 
is worth noticing that the college graduates who went 
into their country’s service in the Revolution were 
trusted and honored and appointed to important posi- 
tions, as those were who served her in putting down the 
Rebellion. The colleges of the Revolutionary 
period and those of to-day are alike in one respect. 
They were no more formed on the model of the English 
universities than on that of the German. Neither of 
these, indeed, nor: those of any part of Europe, were 
founded at first on the conception of a university as 
embracing “the sum total of studies.” They grew into 
that later. Harvard and Yale are growing into it now. 
Our fathers had before them the English pattern of 
separate colleges composing one university, and they 
knew that on the continent of Europe the university 
had absorbed the colleges, while in England the colleges 
have absorbed the university. They modestly take for 
their pattern a distinct college, not a university. 

The American college is still a college properly so 
called, but not exactly like any of the eleven founded 
before the Revolution. 1. It teaches a good deal more, 
and carries its work farther on. It does not include 
professional subjects, as the lecturers at the English 
universities do, and it is not really higher in range than 
a German gymnasium ; but in the progress of learning 
and science it has come to pass that a graduate before 
the Revolution would hardly be able to do more than 
enter freshman in a good college of to-day. 

2. Much less space is now given to religious studies. 
Professorships of Divinity existed at Harvard, and Wil- 
liam and Mary, and Yale. ‘Everyone shall consider 
the main end of his life and studies to know God and 
Jesus Christ, which is eternal life,” was one of the laws 
at Harvard. No one could receive a degree of Arts 
who could not translate “the original of the Old and 
New Testament into the Latin tongue.” Another law 
was, “Every one shall so exercise himself in reading 
the Scriptures twice a day that they be ready to give 
an account of their proficiency therein, both in theoret- 
ical observations of language and logic, and in practical 
and spiritual truths.” No one could graduate who was 
not of “ godly life and conversation.” 

3. Less responsibility for deportment and moral char- 
acter now belongs to a college than before the Revolu- 
tion. An institution without any such care over its 
students is not a college. The Christian men who 
founded the American college system deemed character, 
and religious character, as important as learning and in- 
tellectual discipline. 

4. Modifications of the details of college teaching 
have been going on since the founding of Harvard, and 
must goon. But all genuine improvement follows the 
rule: “Make haste slowly.” On the one side the 
scholarly mastery of the foundations of the English 
tongue, and its relations to other kindred tongues, has 
come up alongside of the study of ancient languages ; 
and on the other side, the practical side of the sciences, 
as well as their grand function in intellectual discipline 
and the finest culture, is taking a place in the higher 
education, which once won can never be lost. In both 
these directions it is the colleges that have led State 
institutions and public schools into conceptions of higher 
education far beyond any that had yet dawned upon the 
Revolutionary period. It is the colleges, also, working 
after moral and religious as well as intellectual and so 
cial ideals, that have placed the advanced education of 
woman on an entire equality with that of man, and 
compelled public institutions, whose aims are necessarily 
lower and less free, to follow. But as plain as 
it is that “the colleges of the Revolutionary period ” 
were a necessity to our fathers, and a constantly-grow- 
ing one, so plain is it that we have no greater necessity 
to all that is noble and of good promise in society and 
the State than “ the colleges of to-day.” 








— Learn more reverence ; 
Not for wealth, that needs no learning ; 
That comes quickly, — quick as sin does,— 
Ay. and often leads to sin ; 
But for Adam’s seed, man ; trust me, 
It is clay above your earning, 
With God’s image stamp’t u it, 
And God’s quickening 





THE THACHER A CHRISTIAN. 


BY KATE L. BROWN. 


That the teacher should be a Christian is too evident 
to the thoughtful mind to invite controversy. Every 
human being is a son of an infinitely tender and wise 
Father, and the true and natural condition of things is, 
that each earthly child should recognize and appreciate 
this fact; that God should find in us obedient and 
faithful children. 

To be a Christian in the simple and undogmatic 
sense of the word, is to share, in some degree at least, 
the spirit of the man Jesus, and to let that spirit mould 
and shape our daily living. It is to love the Right and 
Truth so well that all personal pettiness and selfishness 
is thrust to the wall. It is to go on serenely, faithfully, 
heartily, doing each day’s work as becomes a child of 
God. Lovely sentiment and various peculiar experien- 
ces grow out of it, yet the Christian life in its essence is 
not a sentiment, or yet one or several stereotyped ex- 
periences, It is steady, downright, uncompromising 
right living; a life so genuine that the soul will not feel 
barren and naked, when it stands stripped of all its 
external advantages, before the judgment-seat. That 
such a life as this often flows into the church is fre- 
quently true. Butsuch a life will not fail of its mission 
even if it make no public profession of its faith. 

The ideal of the church is grand and helpful. It is 
founded upon a deep need of human nature. While 
some things it has claimed may, to-day, be unsupported, 
yet it has a use and a mission truer and grander than 
people have dreamed, which is beginning to shape it- 
self, though dimly,—which may be realized in its full 
glory when our wistful eyes are closed forever in their 
last slumber. The exercises of the church are dear and 
sacred to the writer, both as a member and a regular 
attendant. 

The average mind that thinks itself superior to them 
is casting aside a great source of inspiration and strength. 
It is good for a man to step aside from the fret and 
worry of daily life, to stand, if even for a moment, in 
relations of sincere worship and adoration. The great 
God needs not our little praises, but we have such an 
eternal need of strength, inspiration, and comfort ! 


To confess Christ before men, — is it simply to con- 
nect one’s self with his visible church? To join some 
church may, and should be, a step onward to the indiv- 
idual. Yet, to limit the “confessing of Christ” to this 
one act is narrowing a very true and noble thing. To 
confess Christ before men is to live his life so thor- 
oughly that even the careless and indifferent are con- 
scious of that fine, life-giving, spiritual atmosphere that 
will be the environment of such a soul. There are 
many people whose sweet lives shame us daily who 
have never joined any church. Is this an argument 
against a public profession? Not so, but a proof that 
“ confessing Christ” is not limited to that one act, and 
an earnest plea that such a matter be left strictly to the 
individual conscience. A firm adherence to the right, 
an evident desire to attain unto all things that are pure, 
true, and worthy should show whether a person is on 
the Lord’s side or not. If such aone feels that he 
would put himself in the way of higher growth and 
better service by joining some church, let him do so. 
If not, let no one dare judge. As long as the fruits of 
the spirit are evident, who shall say that soul is not a 
Christly soul ? 

Many conscientious people are deterred from joining 
churches because their only entrance must be by bind- 
ing themselves by creeds which they cannot fully accept. 
There is something in the atmosphere of a certain 
church which would make it helpful to them as a spir- 
itual home. They cannot enter by force of their deep 
needs and aspiration. They may believe certain great 
facts, but their interpretation of these facts is not in ac. 
cordance with this church’s doctrinal statement of belief. 
As they cannot accept God on hearsay, they remain out- 
side His visible church, but not, thank God! out of His 
great church universal. There are churches where every 
man, woman, and child, who shows his love by attend- 
ing, is considered a member. The fact that the indi- 
vidual is in his place, reverent and eager to learn, is 
sufficient evidence, as far as ecclesiastical relations are 
concerned, that he is not afraid to confess Christ before 





men. It is not by the unusual and peculiar events of 
life that a man’s measure is to be gauged, but by the 
ordinary, every-day, commonplace actions. It is right 
that a committee, in choosing a teacher, should inquire 
particularly into her moral character. If she be not in 
earnest,—frivolous where she should be deeply steady, 
aimless where her whole life should be one reaching-out 
after good things, careless where she should be consci- 
entious,—then let her be rejected, her duty lies not in 
handling with clumsy fingers the delicate fibres of a 
child’s soul. 

Every person has his own inner-religious experience, 
for which he alone is responsible ; and no human being 
has any right to dictate how that experience shall be 
worked out, or to criticise if that soul does not save it- 
self by methods which others have found good and 
worthy for them. In many ways is God leading us all, 
and through devious paths do we follow,—sometimes 80 
blindly,—that “ kindly light” that points to our Father’s, 
house. But there is one road we must all traverse,— 
the way of service, of love, of patient striving, which 
finally shall include the path of every earnest soul. 








CARE OF PUPILS. 


Teachers can never be too thoughtful of the health 
and comfort of the children committed to their care; 
should never permit them to leave the school-room for 
the outer air without their wrappings being properly 
adjusted. 

It is too often taken for granted that they are capa- 
ble of taking care of themselves, and an indifference is 
maintained upon the subject. Even the larger children 
do not realize the importance of putting on their outer 
garments before leaving the room, but will often defer 
wrapping up until the open air is reached, or hastily 
arrange them while passing out of the building. They 
fail to realize the difference in temperature existing be- 
tween the atmosphere out of and within the building; 
hence, although they may be old enough to properly at- 
tend to their wrappings, they are careless. 

We should be sure that sufficient time is allowed for 
the putting on of overshoes,—which should, of course, 
never be worn inthe room,—cloaks, coats, caps, mufilers, 
and other protections that have been provided, and see 
that they have a place comfortably warm in which to 
prepare for out-doors. The extra time consumed is very 
little, and the comfort and health-saving very great. 
If the weather is unusually severe, let enough time be 
given for the extra wrappings provided. 

Of course, to teachers of experience all of this is as 
“ twice-told tales; but to those just entering upon their 
field of labor,—and, let us hope, of love,—the importance 
of these attentions cannot be over-estimated. 

Among our city schools there are many which are 
located in the poorer districts, and the children are sent 
to us from cold and comfortless homes, with often no 
better protection in clothing than is needed for the 
warm season of the year. We who have at any time 
taught in such a school have seen many a pair of mit- 
tenless hands, white and numb with cold, and, holding 
the nearly frozen little fingers in our own, have listened 
to the sobs and cries of pain as the warmth was return- 
ing. Many a poor little shivering body have we tried 
to make warm and comfortable after it had encountered 
the icy breath of winter with meager protection of 
clothing. To those teaching in such a locality I would 
like to tell something of what I have known a few 
thoughtful teachers do ina similar position, hoping their 
example may be suggestive to others, especially the 
younger ones in our profession. 

Their school was in one of the most populous districts 
of our city, one which contained a large proportion of 
foreigners, with scanty means with which to feed, clothe, 
and furnish books to their large families of children. 
Observing, as winter approached, the insufficient cloth- 
ing of many of their pupils, they collected what they 
could of warm garments, employed considerabls time in 
remodeling, making mittens and other articles which 
might be needed, and in a manner so sincerely kind as 
not to wound the sensibilities, gave to those who most 
needed them. Remnants of flannel, woolen clothing, 
—anything which could be utilized was brought to the 
school-room and kept for use as required. Many a little 
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pair of hands on a cold day was sent home at the close 
of school with a warm piece of flannel put over them 
and tied about the wrists, making them almost as com- 
fortable as mittens would have done. Often have the 
little ears been kept warm with a piece of flannel, cloth, 
or piece of an old shawl, — anything to keep out the 
cold and keep in the warmth. Sometimes the almost 
bare feet have been bundled up in the same manner 
when the appropriate articles were exhausted. Many a 
child was saved by the thoughtfulness of their teachers 
from suffering by cold, no doubt from serious illness ; 
as those were winters which were freighted with the 
dread diseases so fatal to childhood. Many a mother 
blessed the thoughtful kindness of those teachers, and, 
although years have passed since then, and many of the 
children have grown up to fill honorable places in the 
country of their adoption, there is always a warm and 
tender remembrance of the faithful guardians of their 
early years; and when, by chance, a meeting occurs be- 
tween former pupil and teacher, there is a tenderness in 
the greeting which is born of gratitude and sympathy. 

There is in all seasons of the year a necessity for 
carefully guarding the health and physical comfort of 
the children, but most especially in the severity of such 
a winter as the present. D. 








THE PROBLEM OF MANUFACTURES. 


A. D. MAYO, 


There are two sides to the discussion of the great 
problem of the relations of manufacturing industry to 
our people, which is now coming to the front so largely 
in national policy and politics. Our statesmen, so called, 
seem to consider the whole question at issue as a mat- 
ter of theoretical free trade, or the practical results of 
the protective system. With -no desire to disparage 
this view, we are amazed at the failure of our public 
men to apprehend another side, far more important,— 
the educational aspect of manufacturing industry. 

The curse of vast districts of our country is still the 
ignorance of the masses of the rural population, of both 
races and all nationalities. Several millions of Amer- 
ican people are, to-day, scratching the earth according 
to the slow, stupid ways of past generations, wearing 
out good land; stripping the hills of their forests, 
blind to all that science and experience has to offer 
concerning agriculture, labor-saving machinery, and 
the whole life of the farmer’s family, in and out of 
doors. To attempt the relief of such communities and 
districts by simply reducing the cost of the few manu- 
factured articles they consume, through the striking 
down of manufacturing interests, is simply to roll back 
the country toward primitive conditions, and bring the 
agricultural class to a stolid and contented peasantry. 
On the other hand, the establishment of a smart manu- 
facturing town in such a region is generally the first 
sign of progress for a whole county. The intellectual 
power of a broad region, with the business capacity, 
rapidly concentrates, Better schools, more enlightened 
churches, more elegant society,—everything implied by 
the new town life of America,—gets on its feet, and 
thousands of people are stimulated by new thoughts 
aud broader yiews. A market for agricultural products 
is made; lands rapidly appreciate in value; superior 
methods of farming, gardening, fruit-culture are fol- 
lowed by handsome living. In short, the growth of a 
new manufacturing town of ten thousand people, in 
North Carolina or Alabama, will not only lift up the 
material interests of éverybody, but awaken |the mind 
of the whole region in a way otherwise impossible. 
Such a community is constantly awakening new wants 
which make human life better worth the living and 
carry civilization forward. The chief end of life is not 
to buy a blanket at the cheapest rate, but to need some- 
thing beside the blanket, and be able to pay for it, and 
appreciate it when obtained. 

Besides, the training of an operative class, in this 
country, is one of the chief agencies of our civilization. 
No school system, however excellent, could have done 
for the Irish peasant what the commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts has done in training its four hundred thousand 
citizens of Catholic-Irish lineage for the various posi- 
tions of skilled industry they now honorably fill. While 
the corresponding clags in Ireland is still under the feet 
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of its industrial life, the Irishman in Massachusetts has, 
to-day, more than a hundred millions invested in sav- 
ings-banks alone. The best part of Southern manufac- 
turing life will be the necessity of training great num- 
bers of its poor and ignorant white population and, 
eventually, several millions of its colored people, as 
workmen in the various kinds of manufactures that are 
rising in those States. 

One of the great misfortunes of American affairs is 
the fact that so many of our leading “ statesmen” are 
only local politicians in high places, trained chiefly to 
manage ignorant people by clever appeals to narrow 
prejudices ; themselves ignorant, and often contemptuous 
of those great educational and social questions which 
underlie all the permanent interests of the country. 
Only when thé complex relation between manufacturing, 
agricultural, and commercial industries is comprehended, 
in connection with the educational training of the 
masses of our countrymen, will these discussions rise 
above their present subservience to partisan politics, 
and Congressional eloquence surpass the bounds of 
stump oratory and the loud declamation that only pub- 
lishes the defects of the declaimer. 








** PERHAPS,” 


In woodland ways now strangled with the snow 
The blue, sweet violets will soon be springing, 
The golden-headed aconites will blow, 
And in the meadows robins will be singing. 
Then from the streets into the fields I’)! go; 
And my heart answers me, ‘‘ Perhaps!”’ 


Or, if not then, when strawberries are red, 

And flag-flowers stand among the blowing rushes, 
When roses bloom, and im the trees o’erhead 

There is a dreamy melody of thrushes, 
My feet again the mossy turf shall tread; 

And my heart answered me, “ Perhaps!’’ 


Or, better still, I’ll sail the windy sea, 
Fall of large music, billow to billow singing, 

And lie ’mid broken lighte, and sea-drift free, 
Hearing in dreams of land the ship-bells ringing,—- 

Yes, oceanward, when summer comes, I’!1 flee; 
And my heart answered me, ‘‘ Perhaps!”’ 


O heart, I said, thine is the weariest way; 
Why wilt thou ever disenchant To-morrow ? 
Time is so niggardly with each To-day, 
Surely ’tis well from future days to borrow. 
Art thou afraid such drafts will be to pay ? 
And my heart answered me, ‘‘ Perhaps!”’ 


Then ’mid man’s fretful dwellings dim and low, 
I’ll dream of peace, eternal flowers unfading, 
And of that tideless sea whose happy flow 
Keeps not a note of sorrow or upbraiding, 
Some day I’1l find that Happy Land, I know; 
And my heart answered, ‘*Thou shaltgo!”’ 
—Harper’s Weekly. 








THE DAIRY. 


1X. — BUTTER. 


When pure milk is left undisturbed for several hours, a 
thick, leathery substance will be found resting on the thinner 
portion; this consists of little globules of fat, each inclosed in 
a thin membrane or sac, and is called cream. It is removed 
by skimming, put into a churn, and kept in motion until the 
sacs are broken, end the fatty substances pressed together. It 
is then taken from the churn and worked over by the hands, 
or by wooden clappers, until all the liquid or buttermilk is sep- 
arated from it. After being washed thoroughly in cold water, 
it is salted a little and made into various forms for the table, 
or put into tubs for cooking or for exportation. In the vicin- 
ity of large dairy farms there are factories for making butter 
and cheese called creameries. I will try to tell you what I saw 
done in one of them not long ago. 

We were first taken to the spring-house, so-called, from hav- 
ing running spring-water always standing on the floor to the 
depth of 18 inches, The vessels containing the warm milk are 
placed in this water, and remain there until all the cream has 
risen to the top; from twenty to thirty hours are allowed for 
this purpose. The cream is then skimmed off and put into 
churns, somewhat resembling barrels placed sideways, and 
suspended from the floor at a sufficient height to allow them 
to swing freely back and forth; this motion causes the sacs to 
break, and the fatty globules adhere together and thus make 
butter. This operation requires about forty minutes, the 
churns being propelled by water-power. The butter was next 
worked over in cold spring-water, by a wooden implement 
called a butter-worker, which removed every particle of butter- 
milk. It was then salted and moulded into quarter, half, and 
pound lumps, stamped by some fancifal device, and taken to 
the ice-room to harden before being covered with thin clotb, 
in which it must be wrapped for market. 

The leading butter-producing States are New York, Penn- 
sylvania, Vermont, and Massachusetts. These States export a 
great amount every year to the western ports of Europe. The 
people living in the countries bordering on the Mediterranean 
Sea use little or no butter as an article of food, olive oil taking 


its place; but the apothecaries sell it to be applied as an 
ointment. The ancient Greeks and Romans used it for a sim- 
ilar purpose after the bath. 








A SHORT CHAPTER ON READING. 


From Mr. GeorGcse H10Ks’ Report of Schools, Kingston, Jamaica. 


In reading, the style of work in all the classes, and the rate 
of progress in the lower classes,—especially the alphabet class,— 
are, generally speaking, most unsatisfactory. It has been a 
frequent experience with me to find children in the alphabet 
class who have attended school pretty regularly for six months, 
without having learned six letters. While we may not expect 
in our schools achievements such as were attained in the 
famous Wesley family, where each child learned the alphabet 
in a day or a day and a-half, and such similar achievements as 
Dr. Livingstone effected among the Makalolo in Africa, where 
in several instances the alphabet was completely mastered in a 
single day, we may reasonable demand a rate of progress far 
in advance of what is ordinarily seen. I know of schools else- 
where, attended by children of like condition, characteristics, 
and antecedents with those of Jamaica, where, habitually, the 
progress made by scholars during the first three months of their 
school-life is equal to that made in an ordinary Jamaica school 
during the first two years. 

Making those due allowances which must be made for the 
superior facilities for organization possessed by the schools re- 
ferred to, it is quite within bounds to say that the children in 
our schools should, in the earliert stages of their education, 
make, in the course of three months, an amount of progress 
which they do not usually achieve in a twelvemonth. This 
slow rate of progress is to be attributed, in part, to the use of 
the monitorial system; in part to the fact that the least mature 
and least capable of the monitors are assigned to that work 
which demands the greatest skill; and, in part, to the fact that 
the methods employed by the unskillful monitors are those 
methods which have long been emphatically condemed by 
leading educators everywhere, but which, somehow, have per- 
tinaciously retained their place in the schools of Jamaica, Of 
necessity, such monitors waste their own time, and worse than 
waste the time of the scholars whom they make a show of 
teaching, but who, dawdling along through their daily routine, 
learning little or nothing, spending their time aimlessly and 
uselessly, acquire habits of inattention and listlessness which 
must most injuriously affect their progress in later years. It 
is with regard to such work as this that the ancient saying 
most aptly applies: ‘‘ Better do nothing than to be doing of 
nothing.’”? While the rate of progress in the lower classes is 
very slow, the quality of the work in all the classes is poor. 

One of the principal features of the monitorial system is, 
that the classes are engaged in reading all at the same time; 
and, as the classes must be placed close to each other (for the 
school-houses are usually of small dimensions, containing but 
a single room) the hubbub caused by the discordant clatter of 
many voices is necessarily distracting, and effectually prevents 
anything like systematic and efficient instruction. Little more 
is accomplished, and little more can be accomplished, than the 
gaining of a certain facility in the pronunciation of words. 
The mingled racket and dip, each class obtruding its exercises 
upon every other, preclude general class instruction, and the 
result,—such as was well-described thirty years ago by an En- 
glish inspector, when the same system was in vogue in Eng- 
land,—is, ‘‘ slow, slovenly, individual instruction, the monitor 
going from child to child and hearing a sentence imperfectly 
muttered by each in succession.”’ I cannot conceive that any 
English or American instructor of good repute could be per- 
suaded to undertake the teaching of children to read amid all 
the confused noise and the uproar which ordinarily character- 
ize the reading exercises in our schools. It is one of the 
marked defects of the work done in the reading classes, that 
while the children are taught words, they remain ignorant of 
theiremeaning. 

One class in a certain school had been exercised exclusively 
for a month or two upon a reading-sheet which contained five 
or six sentences, such as, ‘‘A lad sat on a sod;”’ ‘Do not sit 
on the sod;”” but what was the meaning of “lad”’ or of ‘‘sod”’ 
not one in the class could tell. The first book of the Irish 
series, which is in general use, contains, in its earlier pages, 
such sentences as: ‘‘I can spin and flog my top;” “ Lend me 
your cane; I will give it bsck;” and, usually, school-children 
who have been taught to read these sentences tell me 
that by the word “‘top”’ in that sentence they understand 
‘top of a tree,” “‘top of the head,” etc., and by the word 
‘‘cane’’ in the above sentence they understand “ sugar cane.”’ 
In all the classes I find a similar ignorance of the meaning of 
unfamiliar words or words used in an unfamiliar sense, and a 
similar heedless unconsciousness of the purport or meaning of 
the passage in which such words occur. 

Daring the last tour of inspection I took some pains to ascer- 
tain how far the monitors were capable of explaining to the 
children placed under their instruction the significance of 
words which would not be known by those children without 
explanation. After many teste I could find no monitor of a 
first-book class who knew the meaning of the phrase, ‘ Flog 
my top.”” Most of the classes in the second book had read 
lessons in which the word “‘ hedges” occurs,—a word of whose 
meaning all the children in such classes were altogether igno- 
rant,—and in the many instances in which the matter was 
tested, I found that with barely one exception the monitors in 





charge of those classes were also wholly ignorant of the mean- 
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ing of the word, most of them explaining it as something like 
‘‘the edges of a book.” As to the scholars of the higher 
classes, the lack of understanding, and the apparent lack of 
any effort to understand, what they read is truly deplorable. 
The sixth class of a school had for a week just preceding the 
inspection been reading a series of lessons on Banks and Bank- 
ing, in which the words “‘capital’”’ and ‘‘deposit’’ occurred 
very frequently ; but no one in the class knew the meaning 
of either word. In other schools sixth-class pupils bad in the 
course of their lessons read a dirge beginning with the words 
** Toll for the brave;”’ but I found no scholar who had any 
idea of the significance of the word ‘“‘toll.”” In some other 
schools, where the highest classes had read Byron’s “‘ Destruc- 
tion of Sennacherib,”’ I discovered a similar total ignorance of 
the meaning of “ steed,’”’ “‘ turf,”’ “‘ surf,’’ etc. 

It is earnestly to be wished that our teachers would heed the 
counsel which John Wesley, in the preface to his Lessons for 
Children, once gave ‘‘ to all parents and schoolmasters,”’ urging 
that they should “‘ beware of that common but accursed way 
of making children parrots,’’ and should cause the children to 
‘understand every single sentence which they read.”’ The 
teachers themselves, having been taught after a like fashion 
in similar schools, and having acquired ‘the habit of using 
words without any accurate knowledge of their various mean- 
ings, and without discrimination in their use, not unfrequently 
make explanations quite as ludicrous as those of the scholars 
who gave wild guesses at the meaning of the words ‘“‘top,”’ 
‘‘cane,”” and ‘‘ hedges.” One ceases to be surprised that 
teachers are found who inform their pupils that “a thing is 
transparent which we can see through, and semi-transparent 
if we can see half-way through;’’ that Esau was styled an 
- “archer” because *‘he was an engineer and made arches;’, 
and that the *‘ fit man’’ who was to lead away the scapegoat 
was ‘‘a man subject to fits.”’ 








COOK COUNTY NORMAL SCHOOL. 


Irs Morro —Its PrRInciPAL, Cot. PARKER—DoING AND 
Being — THE INDUSTRIAL Room WITH PrRor. STRAIGHT — 
CLay MopELING IN GEOGRAPHY — CoL. PARKER AS A 
PHILOSOPHER — PLay. 


|The Horace Mann Society of Cook County Normal School 
has a Committee on Journalism. The members of the Com- 
mittee are required from time to time to write a letter to some 
educational journal. The following letter is from Miss B. E. 
Hailmann, a teacher of some experience, and the daughter of 
Supt. Hailmann of Laporte, Ind —Eb.] 

To the Editor of The Journal : 
** Work, for the night is coming, 

Work, through the sunny noon, 

Fill brightest hours with labor, 

Rest comes sure and soon; 

Give every flying moment 

Something to keep in store; 

Work, for the night is coming, 

When man works no more” — 
Comes in harmonious tones from the assembly hall, at our 
morning exercises. Indeed, “‘ work’’ seems to be our watch- 
word. ‘* Work Wins” looks down from the walls of enthusi- 
astic Croom. “If there is any young man or young woman 
who has not fallen in love,’’ says Col. Parker, beaming over 
hie flock assembled for opening exercises, and pausing roguishly 
at the word love, then continuing, ‘‘ with some work, he had 
better do it at once, and put his whole soul in it.’’ Energy, 
vigor, promptness, control of self, and unconsciousness of self, 
—these virtues are constantly held up before us as shining 
lights to be reached through ‘‘ work.”’ 

** Now, children,”’ Col. Parker says to “‘us seniors,” when 
the three other normal classes have been excused from exer- 
cises, ‘‘try and do a little better to-day than you have ever 
done before.’”” And when he stands before us, his jolly face 
beaming with determination that we shall have the spirit of 
work, and we shall be prompt and ready, and we shall lose 
ourselves in the duty before us, we straighten our bodies, and 
lift our heads, and before we realize it, half of us are smiling, — 
we hardly know why,—and we go to our hour of practice, with 
hearts overflowing with the desire to do. 

But beautiful as this seems, and is, some of us are dazzled 
by these shining lights, and sliding into the comparatively con- 
venient groove of doing, forget to be. Not “I follow,” but “I 
am the Way, the Truth, and the Life.” It is so easy for us to 
allow the interesting pursuit of knowledge, in which we and 
the children are together engaged, to crowd out that delicate, 
subtle, ideal something that distinguishes Being from Doing 
that organizes the otherwise inorganic, routine work of the 
mere acquisition of knowledge; that makes of the artisan the 
artist. 

It is 80 easy for us to make bright, quick, capable, interested 
but at the same time cold, heartless, unidealistic children, that 
grow to unloving, selfish men and women. Do we realize 
what a responsibility, or what a privilege we assume, when we 
become teachers ? 

In speaking of work, I must not omit the industrial room, 
whither, each in its own time, the several classes repair daily 
for their mach-enjoyed task of making test-tube stands, hold- 
ers and cleaners, drawing boards, dividers, batteries, etc., etc. 
The science-work with the grammar-children, under the direc- 
tion of Prof. Straight, and some of those most interested, 
chosen by him from the senior class, grows from the industrial 

work. Four afternoons in the week the children gather in 





the large scienceroom. This room is fitted with tables and 
chairs. Each table is provided with two pneumatic troughs 
filled with water, a stand containing test-tubes, small rubber 
tubes, glass tubes, bottles, and test-tube cleaners. These, with 
the exception of the bottles and test-tubes, are the work of 
pupils in the school, principally grammar grade and normal 
pupils; but even the “little ones” helped in fitting the test- 
tubes for the making of gases. So far the children working at 
these tables have been occupied in finding,— 

1. How to remove some of the air from the surface of the 
water in the pan, and how to make the water rise in a glass 
tube standing on one end in the water. 

2. How to get the water from the pan through the tube (in- 
volving the principle of the pump). 

3. Ways of filling a bottle with water. 

4. Ways of employing a bottle of water. 
problems involve the use of the siphon. ) 

After the children have made these experiments, they de- 
scribe them in w very interesting ® see what can 
be done with a pan of water and a few simple appliances. 

Another feature of our school is the work in geography, in 
in which map-molding holds an important place. Twice a 
week we go into the molding-room, and, taking our molding- 
pans, containing a shovelful of sand, sit for an hour molding, 
and sing ‘‘ Old John Brown,”’ or ‘‘O the Joys of Childhood,” 
or, better still, listen to Mr. F., our teacher, who tells us of 
the luxuriant vegetation, dense forests, and strange animals of 
South America, while we mold its surface. No doubt the 
more imaginative ones of us can hear the chattering of the 
monkeys, the screeching of the rich-plumaged birds, and see 
the dense forest with its trailing vines and deep shades. 

Then in the afternoon, in Col. Parker’s lesson, we are met 
with such questions as ‘‘ What is a continent?’’ ‘‘ What is 
the essential peculiarity of a continent ?”’ “‘ What are the uses 
of slopes?’’ ‘What is the psychological use of having the 
structure of a continent in the mind ?’’ ‘*‘ What is the relation 
of structure to history?’”’ How we puzzle over these ques- 
tions, and how, even in the puzzling, do we gain more and 
more insight insight into the meaning of Geography! 

But with all the enthusiasm for work, Col. Parker does not 
undervalue the necessity of play. ‘“‘Spring is coming, chil- 
dren,’”’ he says; ‘‘ we will not fail to enjoy the bright days, out- 
of-doors, in the fresh air.’”’ Then he reads the names of, the 
committees on games, at whose head stands the name of our 
** geography-man,”’ who loves to run races, take part in walk- 
ing-matches, lawn-tennis, archery, etc., as well as mold. And 
soon the grounds that surround Cook County Normal School 
will wake to the sounds of croquet, foot-ball, quoits, and ring 
with the voices of merry, busy girls and boys. 

Normailville, March, 1884. 


(The last two 


B. E. H. 








THE MAGAZINES. 


— St. Nicholas for April, with its varied table of contents, reminds us, 
like the month itself, both of the winter that is , and of the sum- 
mer that istocome. An account of the first ice-palace, that built by the 
Empress Anna Ivanovna of Russia, with a picture by Blum, is offset by 
Mary A. Lathbury’s pleasant summer sketch, called “ Fairy Lodge,” 
which the author has charmingly illustrated. 


— The April Century has a pictorial attractiveness equal to, if not sur- 
passing, that of any previous number. Besides five illustrated articles, 
his number contains a beautifully engraved frontispiece of the late sme | 
Lanier at the age of fifteen, with an essay on the ee by Dr. W. H. Ward. 
In the same number Mr. Burroughs replies to atthew Arnold’s recent 
lecture on Emerson, and makes a strong argument to show that Emerson 
is entitled to a higher place than the English critic has accorded him. 


— Lippincott’s for April o with an enthusiastic article on ‘‘ New 
Germantown and Chestnat Hill,” in which illustrations of the architect- 
ural and natural beauties of the land ee. Dr, Felix Oswald 

ves some hygienic information in regard to halls and rooms. ‘“ Some 

ew Anecdotes of Heine” shows clearly the wretched life of the famous 
German poet. The stories of the number are many and bright, and the 
Monthly Gossip is entertaining. 


— The April Atlantic is more varied than usual this month, with many 
fresh and entertaining topics, He pe | treated. Travels and glimpses of 
foreign lands occupy an important position. Prof. N. 8. Shaler discusses 
the red sunsets, ering to the volcanic theory as the most plausible ex- 
— of the phenomena. The fiction of the number is unusually 

nteresting. It includes two serials and three short stories. A Rhymed 
Letter by Lowell, in the Contributors’ Club is fresh and interesting. 


— The April number of the Popular Science Monthly is an especially 
strong and varied number, The opening poor is by Herbert Spencer, on 
the decay of the sentiment of personal liberty, and the rapid growth of 
the system of legislative interference and coercion, which he discusses 
under the title of ‘The Coming Slavery.” ‘A Defense of Modern 
Thought,” by W. D. Le Seuenr, is a vigorous reply to the Bishop of Onta- 
rio on “‘ Agnosticism,’ and an instructive statement of the position of 
modern thinkers. 


— In Harper’s for April there is much to please the lovers of history, 
travel, criticism, and fiction, with many useful suggestions for the solu- 
tion of social questions of the ys The frontispiece is an engraving by 
Classon of a part of Marillo’s “ Immaculate Conception.” In the histor- 
ical sketches of the number, Mr. Higginson treats of the “‘ Second War 
for Independence” in his usual interesting manner. C. K Paul 
a “Edward Bulwer, Lord Lytton,” and especially criticises his 
son’s life. 


—The Fortnightly Review, edited by T. H. 8. Escott, contains the 
fol able articles for March, 1884: “ Blasphemy and Blasphemous 
Libel,” by Justice ag ey ; * Job and his Comforters ; “‘ Elihu’s Para- 
ble,” — English Tory ; “ Enfranchisement of Urban Leaseholders,”’ 
by H. Komen ope peer “Glim of the Soudan,” by Lady Greg- 





ory ; “ Sonnets - D. Traill ; “The Harvest of Democ- 
? by Sir Lepel Grito, K.0.8 1 5 «a World in Pawn,” by A. J. Wil- 
son; “ Mr, Hayward,” by T. H. 8. ; Home and Fo Affairs, 
etc.’ Price, 40c. Published by the Leonard Scott Pab. Co., 23 Park Row, 
— The Review for March. 1884, presents a similar 
able list: “F D. Maurice,” by Rev. J. L. Davies ; “ Ter- 
rorism in Russia and Stepniak ; ‘‘ The Amusements of the 


Europe,” by 
” by Walter Besant ; “‘ The Churches and the Ideal of - 
by Princt Fairbain ; “ The Gold Treasure of India,” Pret p. i 
“ About Old and New Novels,” by Dr. K. Hillebrand : “The Balkan Prov. 
Sw lake dl Gatmpernry te cad Bombala 
» QC. ; e an pe 
Gabrie onod ; « Con En N Ten wan Ontths Kf 


Farrar ; “ F ” by ‘Jala Wedgewood ; onl Gent 
Price, 40c.’ Published by the Leonard Scott’ A 
23 Park Row, New York. by oo e., 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 


RATES OF PASSAGE TO THE MEETING OF THE 
NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIATION, ar 
Mapisoy, Wis., Gorne JuLy 4 To 18; RETURNING 


Juty 18, To Ave. 31. 


I. To Madison and Return: 
(a) Regular fare Chicago to Madison, $4.60 by all roads; 


multiply $40 by #, to find the round-trip fare between Chi- 
cago and Madison. 

(b) Ascertain the regular fare to Chicago from the station at 
which yon will take the cars on the following lines: 

(c) Baltimore & Ohio, Wheeling, Bellaire, and west. 

(d) Chicago & Grand Trunk, Port Haron and west. 

(e) Chicago, St. Louis & Pittsburg, Pittsburg, and west. 

(f) Chicago & Alton, Kansas City, St. Louis, and east. 

(g) Chicago & Atlantic, Salamanca, and west. 

(h) Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Atchison, Omaha, and 


east. 
(i) Chicago & Eastern Illinois, Terre Haute, and north. 


(j) Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific, Atchison, Omaha, Kan- 


sas City, and east. 
(k) Cincinnati, Indianapolis, St. Louis & Chicago, Cincin- 


nati, and west. 
(l) Detroit, Grand Haven & Milwaukee, Detroit, and west. 
(m) Illinois Central, New Orleans, St. Louis, and north; 
Sioux City, and Mona, and east. 
(n) Lake Shore & Michigan Southern, Buffalo, and west. 
(o) Louisville, New Albany & Chicago, Louisville, Indian- 
apolis, and north. 
(p) Michigan Central, Buffalo and Niagara Falls, and west. 
(q) New York, Chicago & St. Louis, Buffalo, and west. 
(r) Pittsburg, Ft. Wayne & Chicago, Pittsburg, and west. 
(s) Wabash, St. Louis & Pacific, at all stations: multiply 
the single fare from your station to Chicago by $, to learn 
the round-trip. fare between your station and Chieago. 


II. (a) Ascertain the regular fare to Madison from the sta- 
tion at which you will take the cars on the following lines: 
multiply it by §, to learn the price of the round-trip tickets. 
(b) Parchase a regular ticket to Madison for the yoing trip; (c) 
at Madison you will be furnished the reduced-fare ticket for 
returning. 

(d) Chicago & Northwestern. 

(e) Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul. 

(f) Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha. 

(g) Green Bay, Winona & St. Paul. 

(hk) Milwaukee & Northern. 

(i) Milwaukee, Lake Shore & Western. 

(j) Minneapolis & St. Louis. 

(k) Northern Pacific, Bozeman, and east. 

(lt) St. Paul & Duluth. 

(m) St. Paul, Minneapolis & Manitoba. 

(n) Sioux City & Pacific. 

(0) Wisconsin Central. 

III. (a) Address the local agents of the following roads for 
distances and regular rates. 

(b) The St. Louis & Cairo R.R. will carry each way at two 
cents per mile. 

(c) The Virginia & Truckee and the Carson & Colorado lines 
will sell round-trip tickets at about half-rates. 

1V. The Lake Superior Transit Co. will sell tickets as fol- 
lows, to Madison rates one way being about 90 per cent. of 
regular rates, and round-trip rates being about 80 per cent. of 
regular rates,—but rates by this line of steamers includes 
berths and meals east of Ashland and Marquette. 

From Buffalo to Madison, via Marquette, and the C. & N. 
W. R’y, round-trip $45.30, one way $25.50. Via Ashland, 
and the Wisconsin Central R R, round trip $55.00; one way 
$33.00. Via Ashland, and the Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O, 
R’y, ronnd trip 55.00, one way $33.00. 

From Erie to Madison, via Marquette, and the C. & N. W. 
R’y, round trip $45.30, one way $2550. Via Ashland, and 
the Wisconsin Central R. R., round trip $55.00, one way $33.00. 
Via Ashland, and the Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. R’y, round 
trip $55.00, one way $33.00. 

From Cleveland to Madison, via Marquette, and the C. & 
N. W. R’y, round trip $41.70, one way $23.70. Via Ashland, 
and the Wisconsin Central R. R., round trip $50 50, one way 
$30.30. Via Ashland, and the Chicago, St. Paul, M. & O. 
R’y, round trip $50.50, one way $30.30. 

From Detroit and Port Huron to Madison, via Marquette 
and the C. & N. W. R’y, round trip $39.90, one way $22.80. 
Via Ashland, and the Wisconsin Central R. R., round trip 
$44.20, one way $27.60. Via Ashland, and the Chicago, St. 
Paul, M. & O. R’y, round trip $44.20, one way $27.60. 

V. (a) The following lines of Mississippi River steamers 
will carry, from all points north of St. Louis to Prairie du 
Chien, for fare one way for the round trip, meals and berths at 
fall rate: 

(b) Diamond Joe Line of Steamers. 

(c) St. Louis and St. Paul Packet Co. 


VI. Ezcursions.— 

1. The lines will carry, at the close of the Madison meeting, 
to Yellowstone Park and return, provided 100 people go, as 
follows: 

(a) Railway fare, Madison to Cinnabar, and carriage thence 
to Mammoth Hot Springs in the Park (with tour of the Park, 
—120 miles by carriage), and return to Madison, $95 45. 

(6) This excursion will require a minimum of seventeen 





days, and may occupy the time between July 19 and Aug, 81: 
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(c) Stop-over privileges at St. Paul and Minneapolis, and 
other points en route will be given. 
(d) People living west of Wisconsin will have extra special 


rates. 
(e) The Park trip by carrisges will be msde in sections of 


50 persons. Tourists may travel in the Park on foot, or by 
private conveyance. 

For arrangements for carriages, ete., address W. D. Parker, 
General Manager of Park Excursion, River Falls, Wis. 

2. Madison to Portland, Oregon, and return to Madison 
via Northern Pacific R.R., $110.45, if 75 people participate. 

8. Madison to Sitka, Alaska, and return to Madison via 
Northern Pacific R.R., $20545. This rate includes meals and 
berth on first-class steamer between Portland and Sitka, 

4. Madison to Portland via Northern Pacific R R., ocean to 
San Francisco, and Central & Union Pacific Railways to 
Omaha, and rail to Madison, $162.20, if 75 people go. 

5. Rail excursions will be arranged to all watering places in 
Wisconsin. 

6. The Wisconsin Central Railroad Company will give an 
excursion over its lines as follows, for a fare of $10.00 for rai) 
and boat round-trip: 

Leave Madison at 7.00 a. m. by special train, arrive at Asb- 
land on Lake Superior at 900 p.m. Leave Ashland by water 
at 9 00 a. m., and sail Lake Superior by a first-class, iron steamer 
from 9 00 a. m. to 6.00 p. m. 

Return to Madison or Milwaukee by regular trains, 

Meals on the road, $.50 each; entertainment at Chequam- 
egon Hotel, Ashland, at $2 50 per day. 

Retarn trip of Excursions 1, 2, 3,4 must be made before 
Sept. 1, and Excursion 5 admits of halt at pleasure at any 
watering place; Excursion 2 admits of halt at Yellowstone 
Park; Excursion 3 admits of halt at Yellowstone Park, and 
Portland; Excursion 4 admits of halt at Yellowstone Park, 
Portland, San Francisco, Salt Lake, and Denver; Excursion 6 
admits of halt at Ashland and Milwaukee. 

VIL. The following freight rates have been provided to Mad- 
ison for exhibits if designed for purely educational purposes: 

(a) The Chicago, Milwaukee & St. Paul, and the Chicago 
& Northwestern Railways will carry goods to and from Mad- 
ison free. 

(6) The following lines will carry goods from all parts to 
Prairie du Chien at full rate, and will return the same free : 

St. Louis & St. Paul Packet Co. St. Louis, 

Diamond Joe Line. 

(c) The Commercial Express Line will carry goods from 
Buffalo to Chicago at full rate, and return the same /ree. 

March 22, 1884, W. D. PARKER, River Falls, Wids. 








LITERARY ECLIPSES. 


All communications soling to this department should be marked 
“ bor Literary Eclipses,” and addressed to W. H. EASTMAN, Hast Sumner, 
Me. Answers in two weeks after date of publication.] 








SEMI-PHONETIC CHARADE, 


My first is for holding, 
My last is for cleaning, 

My whole is an adjective 
Sober in meaning. 


POETICAL EKNIGMA: 114 LETTERS. 


My 72, 82, 93, 29, 108, 8, was the poet who wrote my 85, 
HS 38, 53, 33, 42, 80, 95, 46, 114, 35, 78, 103, 111, 106, 
_ My 6. 2, 76, 63, 63, 104, 97, was the author of my 50, 4, 
14, 41, 16, 48, 57, 100. 30, 14. 

My 27, 15, 81, 26. 23, 83, 90, 69, 108, 64, was written by 
oa 7 a 62, 20, 56, 112, 5; also by my 21, 44, 17, 40, 113, 
_My 51, 79, 87, 58, 47, 16, was the author of my 60, 65, 31, 
77, 25 30, 19, 19, 10, 78, 43. 59; also a sonnet by the same 
102, 45, 91, 10, 87, 92, 24, 25. 28 

My 23 12, 54, 71, 41, 18, 67, is a poem by my 11, 37, 75, 
61, 47. 91, 107, 108, 105, who also wrote 4%, 16, 35, 36, 94, 
49, 103, 69. 7, 50, 59, 35, 80, 19. 

My 55, 39, 32, 10, 9. was one of the finest poets of the Bible. 

My 72, 86, 13, 98, 37, 55, 109, 76, 13. 110, 69, 82, was a 
poet equally celebrated in prose, and my 34, 37, 35, 58, 17, 75, 
56, 84, is one of his sweet little poems. 
‘ Mv 74, 52, 66 86, 101, 19, 2, 84, 3, 17, 78. 72. 73, 88, 30, 
en 41, 114, 106, 111, is apoem by my 1, 96, 25, 21, 8, 10, 


G. R. 


NILLOR. 


My whole is a quotation from Longfellow. 


WORD SQUARE. 
4. To take away by violence. 


5. A viper. 
A. J. SCHINDLER, 


1, An animal. 
2. Having ears. 
3. Provisions, 





ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF MARCH 13. 
ReBUSGRAM.—My onions. 
Enigma.—Let not ambition mock their usefal toll. 
PHONETIC CHARADE.—Sober (sow, burr). 
CURTAILMENTS.—1. Spark, spar. 2 Park,par. 3. Clover, 
clone. 4. Shame, sham. 5. Crowd, crow. 6. Miter, mite. 
Regiment, regimen. 8 Lay, la. 9. Band, ban. 10. Lead, 
es 11, Soda, sod. 12. Piquet, pique. 
P ANswers RECEIVED.—Solutions to all the Eclipses of March 
are received from the following contributors: L. A. Stout, 
Adrian College, Adrian, Mich.; Isabel C. Cook, Mendon, Mass. ; 
D Payne, Ann Arbor, Mich. ; M. M. Canfield, Treasury 
uy attment. Washington, D. C.; Ella V. Barrett, Bolton, 
‘ss, and E. W. Wright, Adams, Mass. EZ Cross word, 
and Diamond solved by Wm. H. Tibbals, naba, Mich. ; 
and Virginia F. Saunders, Steubenville, O. Enigma, Charade, 
= Cross-word, by “ Box 85,” Lunenburg, Mass. Enigma, by 
~ ‘zabeth A. Stevens, Portland, Me. Enigma and Cross- ’ 
y Dora Rogers, Washington, D. C. Also too late to be cred- 
Eclipses of the week pre- 
: Mantua Station, O.; Virginia F. 
sunders, E, W. Wright, and Ella V. Barrett. 


CORRESPONDENCE, NOTES, AND QUERIES 


The editor is not ble for opinions in Tok JOURNAL except 
expressed in the editorial columns, or over his ture, He = 
won LEY a ee gh correspond with the writers. Cor- 

shou m revity; ° 
tively demante en y; the pressure on our columns impera 








FROM I TO XXIV O’CLOCK. 





The Railway Age, of Chicago, to whose courtesy we are in- 
debted for the above illustration, publishes an able article by 
Prof. C. F. Dowd, of Saratoga, in favor of a reform in the pres- 
ent method of designating the hours of the day. The fore- 
noon, or the a m., and the afternoon, or the p. m., it is claimed 
belong to the same indefinite expressions, which have all, ex- 
cept these, been abandoned long ago as too indefinite for any 
business purposes whatever. Upon railroad time-tables it is 
often almost impossible, in following up and down the table, 
to know assuredly to what point some distant a. m. or p. m. 
extends. These difficulties, Prof. Dowd holds, can easily be 
remedied by numbering the hours from 1 to 24 continuously, 
and then by designating each hour byits number. This has 
always been done for scientific purposes, where exactness is 
required. Hence it is no new and untried system. 

To meet the present deficiency in time-pieces, — a serious ob 
jection to the new system,—Prof. Dowd ingeniously suggests the 
putting within the figures of present dials, a second dial, even 
of paper, with the numbers from 13 to 24, inclusive, following 
in a circle under the present numbers from 1 to 12, inclusive, 
as shown in the above illustration; thus, 13 would be under 
the figure 1, 15 under 3, 18 under 6, 21 under 9, and 24 under 
12, and so on. People would soon learn to know the higher 
numbers that correspond with the lower ones in the outer 
eircle. This would have the advantage of designating the new 
by immediate reference to the old, and thereby prevent mis- 
takes until the new system became familiar to the people gen- 
erally. As to the clocks striking the hour, fire-alarm bells 
have accustomed us to separating the strokes into divisions, 
such as one and two for 12, one and three for 13, two and four 
for 24, and the like. How the new system, would affect 
marital relations, however, remains to be considered. Twenty 
‘o’clock would sound more ominous than the sedate evening 


hour of eight. 
—_—roor— 


CURIOUS FACTS OF THE CENSUS. 
Editor Journal :—Please allow space in your columns for the 


eye. Find the entrance of the optic nerve. Carefully cut 
around the edge of the cornea so as to remove it. Allow the 
aqueous humor to escape into the saucer and note its quantity. 
Observe the toughness of the cornea. 

8. Pin the eye to the cork, back downward, and float it in 
water. Study the pupil, iris, and sclerotic coat; compress the 
ball so as to move the crystalline lens. 

4. Slit the iris so as to allow the lens to escape. Study its 
structure and observe its magnifying power. 

5. Removing it from the cork, turn the eye inside out, col- 
lecting the vitreous humor; see its quantity compared with 
the aqueous. Notice the bright patch on the inner surface of 
the choroid coat; the retina will probably be found as a deli- 
cate membrane which has adhered to that inclosing the vitreous 
humor. Observe that the “blind spot’’ (the entrance of the 
optic nerve) is not exactly opposite the pupil. 


ow 


CELEBRATION OF LONGFELLOW’S BIRTHDAY. A 
“NEW DEPARTURE” FOR NOVA SCOTIA. 


Mr. Editor :—We were tiredof the orthodox, time-table rule 
of grinding out so much history, grammar, ett., and wanted 
‘* something new.’’ The reading of Longfellow’s works hav- 
ing formed a part of the school-exercises during the past year, 
we learned to love and admire the man and his works, and on 
the recurrence of his birthday (Feb. 27) made it the occasion 
of giving public expression to that admiration and respect. 
An entertainment, consisting entirely of selections from his 
works, in the form of readings, recitations, etc., was given by 
the pupils, in the order of the following program: 

Music: choir and organ, ° ° Resignation. 
Recitation, . ‘ ° P - Psalm of Life. 


Selection, ° ‘ P ° P Hyperion. 
4 Fire of Driftwood, 


Gems, ° . ° ° Morituri Salutamus. 
Recitation, ° ° ° ° - Children, 

Music: choir and organ, ° ° Rainy Day. 
Recitation, os te . Wreck of Hesperus. 
Sketch of the Poet and his Works. 

Recitation, ; ° ° ° ° Maidenhood. 
Reading, . ° ° ° ° - Priecilla’s Answer. 
Music: choir and organ, The Bridge. 
Recitation, . ° é ° ° - Village Blackemith. 
Recitation, ° e ° ° ° My Arm Chair, 
Selection, . : ; : p . Evangeline. 
Recitation, ° ° e ; . Excelsior, 


Music: choir and organ, - Reaper and Flowers, 

Longfellow is our poet, as well as your poet. No great liter- 
ary man of the present generation was more intimately con- 
nected with our Province, or was regarded with warmer affec- 
tion than was the great, New-England poet. To “‘ Evangeline,’’ 
—the greatest of all his works,—he owed his first and highest 
fame, and for Evangeline he was indebted to a beautiful Nova 
Scotian landscape, and a romantically-tragic event in Nova 
Scotian history. Ona the other hand, we are indebted to him 
for having made our Province the scene of one of the most 
beautiful poems in the language, and having shed a poetic halo 
around our rugged coasts. This being the case, it is not won- 
derful that those residing in the land of ‘‘ Evangeline ’’ should 


come to regard the author with more than ordinary affection, 
and to claim him as something more than a cousin. 
Hopewell, N. 8., Can. J.P. MACPHIE, 





FIRST EXPERIENCES. 





following curious statistics: 


** Table 5 from the Census of 1880, showing the minor popu- 
lation, etc.”’— Report of the U. 8S. Commissioner of Education, 


1881: 


Yrs of Age. No. in U. 8, Yrs. of Age. No. in U. 8. 
Under 1, : : 1,447 983 Age 11, : : 1,056,657 
Age 1, : : 1,256,956. - _ £ ¢ ae 
$s S. : : 1,60naee 8 18, : : 1,072,883 
8 8, : : 1,861,374, “s Mm 2 © See 
i 4, 1,401,217. ¥ 15, 934,297 
es 5, 1,357,706. wie.” 987.598 
as 6, 1,374,878. oh 949,026 
“ 7. 1,281,392. ae. * 1,131,132 
ss 8, 1,295,094. oS a 1,009,362 
6s : 3 1,170,590. o.. = 1,113,569 
= mm a 1,282,253. 


Now, comparing the Jast of these numbers with the first, we 
find a difference of 334,014, an annual average of 15,905. By 
comparing first with one next to last, we find a difference of 
438,621, a greater difference than before, and an annual aver- 
age of 21,931. Habitually, or by analogy, we would expect to 
find either of these annual averages to be about correct, an 
that an examination of the table would verify our expectation. 
But the facts vary largely from this conclusion, even after 
throwing out the war period. The most singular fact is, that 
all the even years show much higher figures than the following 
odd ones. Why is this very singular alternation, variation, 
and coincidence? Do the in-and-out, or off-and-on, crop years 
have anything to do with the facts? When we remember that 
the statistical, or census, year is from June to June, we ob- 
serve that the years of greatest increase are the odd and even, 
while the even and odd are the smaller. Whyisthis? Will 
some statistician tell us ? J. B. STEPHENS. 


Morganton, Ga. 





DISSECTION OF THE EYE. 
(Materials: An ox’s eye, a saucer, a basin of water, a large 
cork, half-a-dozen pins, and a sharp knife. ) 
1. Notice the general shape of the eye and its size. Compare 
with the eye-cavity in a human skull. Have the class notice 
that the pupil is only a hole, and that the cornea projects from 


the main body of the ball. 





The following is an extract from a letter to a friend, written 


by a college graduate, after one week’s experience in teaching. 
F. W. K. 


‘* My occupation is indeed pleasant this year. My school 
contains twenty-five boys, all gentlemanly and well-behaved. 
The sensation of being autocrat is gratifying; under certain 
conditions, I think a monarchy would be a pretty good sort of 
national government. I shall introduce declamations before 
long, and anticipate considerable pleasure therefrom. I have 
classes in Latin, Greek, chemistry, and rhetoric. You can 
hardly imagine how young the boys seem, Thesession is only 
five hours long, and affords a convenient background for other 
pursuits, reading, exercise. and so forth. This is the manner 
in which I believe every school should be carried on. The 
remuneration is certain, hence attended with no anxiety to the 
recipient. The position in society is unexceptionable; every- 
body recognizes me on being told my name and calling.” 

One month later: ‘‘School-work is growing somewhat 
tedious after all. The scholars seem to learn their lessons or 
not, just as they please. Their school is gettiug a poor repu- 
tation. No matter; it is their own fault, and I always speak 
slightingly of them, and no doubt they do as much for me. 


d| Then, too, it is all well enough to be judge and jury combined, 


but an essential part of the machinery of government seems 
still to be lacking. ‘The school session is short, but concen- 
trated. A fellow can’t pretend to enjoy himeelf if he loses his 
temper three orfour times. Besides, eg bey after school 
works like a two-edged sword, and unlike that unwholesome 
article of consumption, never becomes dull. There are times 
when it is impossible to see all that is going on in the room, 
and, as I have some curiosity in that direction, it adds to the 
annoyance. 

“*T have come to the conclusion that certainty in regard to 
salary is not the only desirable quality, especially when di- 
rected toward the size of the same If anyone desires notori- 
ety, let him become a teacher. When a boy, meeting me on 
the street, takes off his hat and grins, I feel like choking him; 
but the interests of the school forbid. 1 will again assert that, 
under certain conditions, a monarchy would harmonize with 
my ideas of government. I should vote for one of my schol- 
ars, who in any event will assume an elevated position in 
death, if not in life.” 

Two months later: ‘‘In regard to my vocation, a great 
effort has brought about satisfactory results. Our schooljis 
in pretty good condition. First, I gained the boys’ respect and 

-will, partly by taking an interest in their » 
y being invariably kind and good-natured. Next I found it 


Eecsne to consider, outside of the session, plans of conduct- 


exercises, and to use the short five hours only for putting 


2, Dissect away adjacent fat, noting it as a protection for the 'them in practice, Come and make us a visit. 
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THE NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION OF THE UNITED STATES 
WILL MEET AT 
Mapison, Wis., Jury 15-18, 1884, 


OFFICERS : 


President—Tuomas W. BICKNELL, Boston. 
Secretary —H. S. TARBELL, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Treasurer—N. A. CALKINS, 124 East 80th St, New York. 





NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL EXPOSITION. 
General Director,—J. H. Smart, Lafayette, Ind. 


Western R. R. Supt.,—W. D Parker, River Falls, Wis. 
Eastern R. R Supt ,—J. M. Hall, Providence, R I. 








EXCURSION MANAGERS. 
Throughout Northwest to YELLOWSTONE ParKk,—W. D. Par- 
ker, River Falls, Wis. 
To OreGeon,—William A. Mowry, Providence, R. I. 
To Ca.irorn1a,—Rev. A. E. Winship, Boston, Mass, 
To CoLorapo,—Aaron Gove, Denver, Col. 
To ALASKA,—Rev. Sheldon Jackson, care Bureau of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


Norse (1).—All correspondence with reference to railroad 
rates from any part of the United States to Madison, should 
be directed to the Eastern or Western R. R. Superintendents. 

Nore (2).—All correspondence relative to excursions should 
be made with the Excursion Managers. 





THE AMERICAN INST. OF INSTRUCTION 
WILL MEET AT 
Marraa’s Vinevarp, Mass., Juury 7-10, 1884, 


OFFICERS: 
President—Homer B. Spraecus, Boston. 
Seoretary —R. C. METCALF, Boston. 
Treasurer—J. W. WessTeR, Malden. 








THE WEEK. 


Cincinnati has had three days of genuine Parisian experi- 
ence. Flagrant failures in the processes of the law has ended 
in raising a mob, which as usual ignored all law. Cincinnati, 
it seems, like some other great cities that might be named, has 
of late become somewhat notorious for its maladminstration of 
justice. Politicians, criminal lawyers, and indifferent juries 
have succeeded in palliating the crimes of desperadoes, who 
were formerly considered food for the gallows. The protests 
of citizens and papers culminated in an ‘“‘ indignation’”’ meet- 
ing on Friday last, but as usual, when the human tiger is un- 
leashed, pretty words would not suffice. Action took the 
place of resolutions, the jail was attacked, the court-house and 
other buildings burned, and for three days chaos reigned in 
the interest of order! 

The Senate, on Friday, passed s bill authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy to offer a reward of $25,000 for the rescue of the 
Greely explorers, with a proviso that the United States shall 
ineur obeys liability in connection with the search beyond said 
re . 

A joint resolution has been favorably reported from the Wo- 
man Suffrage Committee proposing a constitutional amend- 
ment extending the right of suffrage to women. The debate 
on the educational bill is being continued. A concurrent res- 
olution has been introduced in the House for a final adjourn- 
ment of Congress on the 2d of June. 

Abroad..—Contradictory rumors of disaster to General Gor- 
don at Khartoum have been received. One report states that 





ceived a check from the enemy, and another is that he has 
surrendered the place to a sheik representing El Mahdi, and 
that he and his secretary had subsequently been arrested and 
imprisoned. 

There was a debate in the German Reichstag last week, on 
the Anti-socialist law, which it is proposed to continue for two 
years longer. Prince Bismarck said this was necessary not 
only as a repressive policy, but as a positive measure for the 
benefit of workingmen. It was impossible to abandon preven- 
tive measures,—of course. 

The new French Minister has started for Pekin, where he 
will carry on peace negotiations with China. He is instructed 
to demand an indemnity of $32,000,000. The French Govern- 
ment has decided to occupy Upper Tonquin as far as the Chi- 
nese frontier. After the capture of Hunghoa the French will 
fix the western frontier of Tonquin at Tuan-kuan, which is 
now in possession of the Black Flags. The northern frontier 
of Tonquin will extend from Phulang-Thuong to Taan-kuan 
by way of Phu-binh and Phu-doan-hong. 

The Swiss Federal Council has decided to grant the extra- 
dition of Anarchists whenever this is asked for. Otherwise, 
Anarchists will be expelled from the country. 








Tue Essex County Teachers’ Association, the oldest 
of its kind in the United States, holds its annual sessions 
at Peabody, Mass., on Friday and Saturday, this week. 
The Middlesex Co. Association meets at Waltham on 
Friday. The programs of both Associations, received too 
late for insertion last week, will be found in this issue, 








The London Times, in a notice of the fact that the 
University of Oxford has formally admitted women to 
its examinations and toa place in the “honor list,” 
quietly remarks that Oxford was founded by nunneries, 
and after living for ages upon their spoils, has finally 
recognized something of its obligation to woman by ad- 
mitting the girls to its examinations. Is it not a little 
peculiar that, while Oxford and Cambridge are opening 
their doors to woman, Harvard and Yale and Columbia 
and Princeton are still fortified against the fascinations 
of the sex? Is British young manhood so much 
more stalwart that it can safely face the peril of the 
“sweet girl graduate,” that we should fence up our 
dear American boys from the wiles of their sisters, 
cousins, and maiden aunts, during the callow season of 
university life ? ' 





Iw our editorial, ‘Where the Boys and Girls Go,” 
we refer to Cincinnati as “the Paris of America,” and 
that, in the struggle not far ahead that city must rely 
on its educated classes to resist the evils which threaten 
its peace and prosperity. Little did we think, while 
writing those words, that the terrible truth would so 
soon fulfill the prophecy. As we take up the morning 
papers and read of the nights of riot and destruction in 
that city, it is said, concerning the destruction of the 
beautiful City Hall: “The crowd was permitted to 
go to the very windows and break them in without 
resistance, and, when an opportunity offered, some reck- 
less Communist suggested to cast some light on the sub- 
ject. ‘This will be the Paris of America, sure enough,’ 
said another. With this leadership, and with such mo- 
tives, chairs, carpets, and desks were broken and piled 
in heaps in the treasurer’s office and a match applied.” 











Rates To Mapison.—All persons interested in rail 
and steamboat transportation to the National Educa- 
tional Association at Madison will find the official state- 
ment of our Western Superintendent of Transportation 
interesting reading. This is only a partial report, but 
will satisfy a great number of inquiries. As we go to 
press, we receive the news by telegram that the Trunk 
Line from New York, including the New York Central, 
the New York and Erie, the Lake Shore and Western, 
the Pensylvania Railroad, and the Baltimore and Ohio 
have adopted a five-fourths-of-one-fare rate from all lead- 
ing points on these roads to Madison and return. This 
rate amounts to $30.55 from New York, Trenton, Phil- 
adelphia, and Baltimore. An official statement will un- 
doubtedly be made Mr. Hall next week, and all regular 
and excursion rates will be published in the Official 
Bulletin of the Association, to be issued in April. 








Mr. Matraew Arnotp seems to have been more 
careful to inform the American people that the minority 
should rule, than to tell them to what minority he would 





oa the 16th ult. he made a sortie from Khartoum, and re 


assign the function of government. If to God’s aris- 


tocracy of brains, character, and service, he would find 
himself in perfect accord with every thoughtful man in 
this country. The theory of American institutions is, 
that in the long run, the judgment of a whole people, 
suitably educated and trained by public responsibility, 
is a more reliable test of the practical faculty essential 
to good government, than any other. Although the 
education and training of the masses is not yet fully 
appreciated, enough has been accomplished, in this way, 
to assure a success in the development of nationality 
unparalleled in history. But, if Mr. Arnold means by 
“the minority” an aristocracy of privilege, cast, and 
class, founded on hereditary descent, in any way hedged 
about from the encroachment of the masses, or estab- 
lished as a break-water against the uprising tide of 
progress, we must be excused from accepting his recipe 
for national ills. 








A REALLY valuable “New Departure” in school 
affairs is abroad, in the total abolition or modification of 
the annual test-examinations for promotion in our gram- 
mar schools. In very many of our cities and towns 
these examinations are unreasonable, unjust, and un- 
merciful to teachers and pupils, and the sooner some 
remedy is applied to the evils connected with these 
heavy trials of our schools, the better. Portland takes 
the initiative just now in a consideration of the matter. 
The School Board of that city gave a hearing March 27 
to parents, physicians, and others interested, on the 
question of abolishing all “test-examinations” for pro- 
motions in the public schools. Physicians, and several 
parents present, favored the measure on account of the 
nervous strain upon the pupils. The teachers who 
spoke upon the question generally favored some kind 
of tests for promotion. The Superintendent of Schools 
stated that test examinations in the Portland schools 
had already been diminished by one-half in number, in 
number of subjects, and in severity. Some members of 
the School Board expressed the opinion that nervous dis- 
eases complained of may be traced to other causes than 
overstrain in the schools. 








One important function of the principal in a large 
school is to preserve the continuity of moral training. 
A serious difficulty is encountered in character-training 
by the rapid transfer of classes. No child is permitted 
to remain more than one year under a single teacher, 
and, in some graded schools, the children are taught by 
a succession of instructors, each dealing with a single 
topic. Now, permanency of impression and continuity 
of instruction are absolutely essential to success in 
moral discipline everywhere. This permanent influence 
in a large school can only be found in the principal. 
The head teacher, man or woman, should be selected 
with special view to fitness of manhood or womanhood ; 
should have time granted to become known to every pu- 
pil, and to make a characteristic moral influence felt in 
every department. In this way every child, through 
several years, may be brought under the wise and equable 
influence of a worthy friend, and the impression thus 
made may last through life. Of all teachers the princi- 
pal of the house should be selected with special reference 
to character-building in the school. Here is one great 
advantage of the country district or ungraded school, in 
the unity of moral impression; an advantage which 
often more than compensates for the embarrassment of 
imperfect grading and the mental disadvantage there- 
from, 








THE more we see of our new school-life, especially in 
the States just waking up to a full sense of the educa- 
tion of their people, the more important appears the 
necessity for the most thorough provision for the train- 
ing of teachers. In numbers of communities time is 
wasted and success postponed by placing the schools 
under the charge of teachers from abroad. Many of 
these teachers are so imbedded in special methods and 
local conceits of superiority that they take no pains to 
study the characteristics, educational history, or social 
peculiarities of the new community to which they come, 
and only have the impractical notion of “ molding” the 
children of Texas after the style of Connecticut or Vir- 
ginia or polishing up a crowd of plantation negroes 





“after the similitude” of a first-class township in the 
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Western Reserve of Ohio. Of course such an absurd 
surprise, sooner or later, comes to grief, and the teacher 
returns home to pose a8 @ martyr or report the commu- 
nity as “dead in trespasses and sins” Every State in 
our Union, not to say every city and district, must 
finally rely on the flower of its own young people for 
the instruction of its children and should see about the 
all-important work of training its own teachers, accord- 
ing to the best methods and ideas, without delay. Of 
course it is well that all regions of our country should 
exchange experts; even that eminent teachers should 
be brought to us from abroad. But the rank and file 
of the teaching fraternity should be developed from the 
native population everywhere, and the most vital invest- 
ment of funds by any community just waking up to 
educational life is the provision for the training of 


teachers. 


WHERE THE BOYS AND GIRLS GO. 











There is great danger that our stay-at-home people, 
ip cities and large towns, will fall into erroneous im- 
“tegsions concerning the outcome of their present sys- 
tems of education, by a narrow estimate of its home-re- 
sult. We are constantly told, by eminent observers, 
that the school life of cities like Boston, Cincinnati, 
Hartford, and smaller towns, is filling those places with 
young people “educated above” the demands of com- 
mon labor, for whom their own community has no posi- 
tions. Of course, no city east of the Mississippi can 
furnish superior employment to one in ten of its bright 
graduates. All these great towns are fearfully over- 
crowded. But the objector forgets that, within five 
years after graduation, the majority of these superior 
youth have drifted away from home, and found them- 
selves just where they are needed, as the most intelli- 
gent and vital center of some community, greatly in 
want of a person of that sort. 

Within the past -year, we have alighted on three 
high-school boys and girls whom we knew in one of the 
cities of Massachusetts. One had become the con- 
ductor of a train on a new railroad in Mississippi. A 
second was the brains of a great watering-place in the 
mountains of Virginia, largely engaged in posting the 
distinguished visitors in regard to the scenery and his- 
tory of that portion of the State. A third was the 
teacher of literature in one of the leading seminaries in 
Tennessee. The superior young people sent forth from 
that one high school are to-day the coming leading 
spirits in every State between Boston and Oregon. 
The brightest graduates of the graded schools of the 
cities of Tennessee are being called as superintendents 
and leaders in public school work, as are the graduates 
of the colleges of Virginia to collegiate positions 
throughout the whole South. 

Twenty years ago we superintended a Sunday-school 
of a hundred and fifty children, nearly all being edu- 
cated in the public schools, and many in the excellent 
high schools of Cincinnati. To-day, if the whereabouts 
and the occupation of those young people could be 
printed in the Cincinnati Commercial Gazette, it would 
be an overwhelming refutation of the contemptuous and 
narrow-minded crusade against the free secondary edu- 
cation to which an influential class in that city is lend 
ing itself. It would be seen that, so far from educating 
children “out of their sphere,” the school system of 
that city is raising up the people who must be relied on 
in the struggle, not far ahead, to keep the “Paris of 
America” from going to the bad in the worst possible 
way, while its cultured classes are amusing themselves 
with classic music, china-painting, high art, and fast 
and loud fashionable life. 

They would learn that their city is more and 
more indebted every year for its reputation to these 


splendid young people, who are all the time going forth 
from its schools to assume important positions else- 
where, and publish its fame through the length and 
breadth of the land. 








_ Miss Alice Gardner, a distinguished student at Newnham 
; all, Cambridge, and author of the article on “ The Em 
ulian’s View of Christianity,” in the ber number of 
lan’s Magazine, has been , out of twenty candi- 

dates, Professor of History in Bedford College, in succession 
- Mr. Bass Mull . Miss Mary Wurm of Southampton, 
a8 won the Mend n scholarship, the highest attain- 
sir Arthur Sullivan was the 


able to English musical studen 
first holder of this cchalathin. 








— You can very often discover the government of a school 
by simply noticing the condition of the blackboard and the 
condition of the floor. 


— Paraphrasing is now in fashion as part of the grammar 
examination. This is the way a boy, who had remembered 
that there is a Lydia on the sea-coast of Asia Minor, para- 
phrased Milton’s line, ‘‘ And ever against eating cares lap me 
in soft Lydian airs,” “‘ And, to prevent any concern about 
over-eating myself, send me constantly to the sea-side,”’ 


— “Who would think of teaching children,” says the Jowa 
Teacher, ‘‘ to draw things by requiring them to stand in line 
and say head,—neck,—mane,—body,—leg,—tail,—horse? Yet 
this is the plan adopted in many schools to teach children to 
draw words. The true measure of spelling is in the written 
work of pupils, for only in writing do they ever use it.” 





— “An honest tradesman,” says a London paper, “com- 
plained not long ago to the head master of a great city school 
that bis son could not work discount, and had never heard of 
double entry. The master, who is not given to mincing mat- 
ters, replied: ‘I try to teach your son to think. If you would 
have him learn to sand your sugar and water your tobacco, 
you had better keep him at home,’ ”’ 


— The following statement of the Supt. of the Newark (N.J.) 
schools will be of interest to the Mass. school boards,—that 
State having, by a large majority vote of its Legislature, de- 
clared for ‘‘free text-books,” ‘We have furnished our 
pupils,” he says, ‘‘ with books, slate-pencils, chalk, etc., for 
many years. It has cost, on an average, about forty five cents 
per pupil per annum. We like the plan very much; its advan- 
tages are many. I will name a few: Cheapness, convenience, 
uniformity, complete control of the course of study, and re- 
moval of all excuses for non-performance of work by pupils.”’ 


— The statement that teachers are ‘‘ non-progressive in their 
educational ideas,’’ Supt. Greenwood, of. the Kansas City 
schools, thus answers: This assumption is only true in part, 
for reforms in school-work have originated with educational 
workers and thinkers. Perhaps no class of persons discuss 
their own work so sharply, so thoroughly, and so thoughtfully 
as do the public school-teachers, and no other class of public 
officials, in my opinion, are so ready to adopt new and better 
working-methods than they; and certainly they put more con- 
science into their work than is found in most positions of 
profit and trust.’”’ And we agree with him. 


— The Legislature of New Mexico, we see by the Deming Trib- 
une, is struggling over an “‘ educational bill.”” “‘ The Catholics, 
who have heretofore had the fall benefit of the school fund,”’ 
we are told, “are naturally solicitous to retain their prece- 
dence, and are striving to shape its provisions to their own 
advantage.”’ We are informed, further, that the provision for 
schools in the territory is ample for the education of all its 
children; the tax collected is liberal, but the money is not 
properly expended. ‘‘ Every one,’’ says the Tribune, “‘ knows 
that all this money goes to the benefit of Catholic schools, and 
that the so-called free schools are conducted in such a manner 
as to preclude any advantage to Protestant children. Protest- 
ants pay a full proportion of the taxes, and the Catholics get 
all the benefits therefrom.’’ It is the intention of the Protest- 
ants of the territory, if the Legislature will not do the fair 
thing, to appeal to the General Government. 


— Dr. Schaeffer, of the Keystone State Normal School, gave 
this advice to a gathering of county teachers: ‘‘ There is either 
a great deal of the boy in every monkey, or a great deal of the 
monkey in every boy. At the academy where I was a student 
the principal very often shrugged his shoulders when explain- 
ing a problem. Before the close of the session all the boys 
had acquired the same habit. A county superintendent, upon 
visiting a school, found the faces of some of the pupils daubed 
with molasses, and upon others tobacco-juice. The teacher 
upon being asked, ‘Why have you such a dirty school ?’ re- 
plied, ‘Why, this is the dirtiest community I was ever in.’ 
In the following year, upon visiting the same school, the su- 
perintendent found the whole appearance of the scholars rev- 
olutionized. A new teacher had taken the place of the other 
in the meantime. He was a neat, tidy-looking young gentle- 
man. When asked as to the cause of the change, the new- 
comer replied, ‘I do not know.’ ‘Then,’ said the superin- 
tendent, ‘I will tell you. I will guarantee that the silent in- 
fluence of your example has revolutionized this entire school.’ ’’ 


— The special committee selected by the Boston School Board 
to consider the character of the work done by the supervisors 
of that city with a view of diminishing the number if practi- 
ble, lost its temper. Speaking of the enemies of supervision, 
the committee ask, ‘‘ Who are these enemies, and what is their 
real purpose? We must speak with no uncertain sound. Are 
not the bitterest foes of supervision those who, eight years 
ago, were candidates for the office of supervisor, and were not 
elected ? And then the presumed author of the report in 
which this ebullition of passion occurs,—himself a man of over 
sixty years,—gives this unkind cut to,—well, is it Bro. Bates 
or Bro. Hyde? ‘It is a a melancholy fact that old men, with 
few exceptions, cannot realize that the world moves. Certain 
teachers who have been long in the service (who are they ?), 
and some who have left it, are always trying to persuade them- 
selves and the public that they taught better, and that the 
schools of their day,—when they were practically autocratic 


and independent of supervision,—were better than the schools , 
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have found fault with, but the meaning is quite apparent. 


— A writer in the English Journal of Education, alluding to 
Mr. Freeman’s Historical Course for Schools, says: “If Mr. 
Freeman, with his very great power, when he has space 


| enough, of presenting forcibly and bringing past and present 


into mutually explanatory relations, could only have had a 
short year’s experience as teacher of an average large form, 
how different a book would he have written! He would have 
learnt at once, when he was sailing hopelessly overhead, when 
he was bewildering by hosts of unknown names, how necessary 
it is that there should be some heart, some human touch, in 
all teaching for the young. We must not, as we value our 
subject, blink the fact that we cannot go fast and give details. 
We must always be drawing an artistic picture.” Boston has 
had some experience with one of Mr. Freeman’s historical 
works for schools, and the result was an almost unanimous 
contempt fer the work as a text-book. But when the masters 
of the schools, with almost the same unanimity, asked for a 
text-book treating the same subject, edited by one of its suc- 
cessful teachers, the school board replied by a deliberate re- 
fusal. It is probably the same in England as here,—school 
boards seem to think a teacher with his harness on has not 
inventive genius enough to manufacture, or even improve, the 
machinery which aids him in his work. Let him but throw 
that off, however, become a projector of conventions, or a 
Bohemian, and he at once becomes a successful author. 


— Superintendent Harrington, of New Bedford, speaking of 
the teaching of history, says, ‘‘I would throw away the text- 
books altogether, as such, and take the subject wholly out of 
the list of text-book studies. I would let no stated formal ex- 
aminations lie in wait for it,—those premiums on narrow, tech- 
nical teaching. The teachers should be free from every tram- 
mel,—free to make the instruction so delightful and winning 
as it may lie within their ability to accomplish. There should 
be no tasking study connected with it,—none whatever, It 
should be imparted by means of a carefully-selected course of 
reading, by visible illustrations, and by quickening oral in- 
formation out of the stores of the teacher’s personal intelli- 
gence. Biography, which has well been termed the soul of 
history, should play a prominent part. Youth turns to it by 
an instinctive proclivity, preferring it to other channels of lit- 
erature, and by a fortunate coincidence itis the one effective 
medium through which the ethics of history, which gives it its 
chief value, can be placed in bold relief.’”’ It “illustrates as 
nothing else can do the triumphs of virtue and the humilia- 
tions of vice.’”” Eloquently expressed, and the frozen truth! 
But then, at the end of a term, or a year, comes along the 
written examination,—the measuring-rod of the chief of the 
bureau of statistics,—and finds, of course, neither inches nor 
furlongs, neither multiplier nordividend. Art he cannot meas- 
ure; ethics he cannot weigh; growth is not a subject for per- 
centage; and so the instruction, of course, is a failure, and the 
reputation of the teacher at a discount. Happy is he whose 
examiner is not the “‘ chief of a bureau of statistics ”’! 


— We know that the superintendent of the New-Bedford 
schools, if a sharp critic, has agood heart. New Bedford owes 
him much; for whatever of progress in the direction of the 
higher and nobler development of childhood she can boastof, is 
largely due to his efforts. It pleases us to see that in the 
question of promotions he has taken, if an advanced, yet a 
correct ground. And we are more pleased still to know that 
the method has been a success. In his last report he says, 
that ‘‘the system which has been in operation among us for 
many years, of advancing the classes from grade to grade in 
mages,” ‘‘ has succeeded so admirably among ourselves, has re- 
moved so many difficulties and conferred so many benefits, 
that some members of the Board have an earnest desire to see 
it applied to the high school also.”” New Bedford’s experience 
with this method of promotion shows, however, that it has 
one defect, “‘ unavoidable and serious,’”’ the superintendent 
calls it. We are told that ‘‘many a youth who is entirely un- 
able to emulate the progress of the bright, vivacious members 
of his class, is not dull in a true sense. He is only slow. He 
does not readily grasp the ideas put before him, but give him 
time and he will thoroughly master them, and hold them in 
possession forever.” ‘There is a constant pressure,”’ there- 
fore, ‘‘on the hearts and consciences of the teachers to favor 
the lower half of their classes at the expense of the upper half, 
giving the latter too little to do, that the former may not have 
too much.” To retain the virtue of the method and prevent 
the evil, the superintendent suggests, that after the class en- 
tering the grammar grades has been in the schoo! six months, 
a division be made, and those who are “incapable of the rate 
of progress which is of easy accomplishment by the rest’’ be 
called out. These are to spend three years in doing the work 
of the two lower grades. After that most of these pupils, he 
thinks, will have been ‘so well trained and grounded as to 
be able to move abreast of their mates during the remainder of 
the school year.’”’ The suggestion is a very sensible one, and 
is, no doubt, practically carried out in those schools in which 
the course of study does not tyrannize over the instruction. 
We have sometimes thought that the work laid out for the 
two lowest classes in the grammar grades should be such in 
kind and amount that the upper third, at least, of those just 
entering could accomplish it in one year, the other two-thirds 


going more slowly, and finishing in two years. This would 
Se pam ae Sanaa Cente naw ie in most 
0. schools,—a system which, according r. 

** excites the pd watnss in the breasts of most of the un- 
fortunates, and intensifies their disrelish for study.” 
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OUR BOOK TABLE. 


The Life and Poems of Theodore Winthrop, Edited by 
his Sister. New York: Henry Holt & Co. Price, $1 50. 


Those of our readers who remember the early days of the 
War of the Rebelion will recall the sorrow caused by the news 
of the death of Theodore Winthrop, who fell in the battle of 
Great Bethel in Virginia, June 10, 1861. He was a represent- 
ative of the young men who went early into the struggle,—a 
young man of great promise, culture, and patriotism; a direct 
descendant of Governor Winthrop, of Massachusetts. He 
graduated at Yale College in 1848, and soon after his delicate 
health induced him to travel in Europe. His letters and jour- 
nals while on his foreign tour are full of passages of great fas- 
cination, extracts of which are embodied in this interesting 
volume, edited bya beloved sister. He returned home in 1851, 
and began his brilliant literary career, writing short poems full 
of pathos, patriotism, and enthusiasm. For some time he 
was in the employment of the Pacific Mail Steamship Com- 
pany, at Panama. In 1853 he went to Oregon and Washington 
Territory, from which places he wrote charming letters, re- 
turning to the Isthmus in Dec., 1853, and joined the U.S, 
Commission for the survey of a canal-route across the 
Isthmus of Darien, where he suffered great hardships. Com- 
ing back to New York in 1854 he began the study of law 
with Mr, Charles Tracy of that city, meanwhile writing many 
poems, among which was a long one entitled “‘ Two Worlds.”’ 
In 1855 he was admitted to the New-York bar, and in the au- 
tumn took an active part in the Fremont campaign; and in 
1856 went to St. Louis to practice law, where he became en- 
gaged to a young lady, who broke the engagement, which 
caused him great sorrow and misery. He took refuge from 
his grief in literary work, and wrote his prose stories of Cecil 
Dreeme, Edwin Brothertoft, etc. He continued his law prac- 
tice for a few years, and at the same time preparing his writ- 
ings for the press. One publisher accepted John Brent, which 
contained passages of marvellous excellence and beauty, upon 
the condition that the episode of the death of the horse Don 
Falano, killed in being the instrument of saving a fugitive 
slave, should be left out of the book. Winthrop resisted the 
offer, and the book did not appear until the hand that wrote 
it was cold in death. Cecil Dreeme was the last written and 
the first published of his prose writings, all of which were pub- 
lished posthumously, and none of them received his final re- 
vision except Love and Skates and the sketches in the Atlantic 
Monthly. Among these brilliant papers the ‘‘March of the 
Seventh Regiment,”’ and ‘‘ Washington as a Camp,”’’ will be 
recalled by the readers of the Atlantic of that period. Win- 
throp served as military secretary pro tem for General Butler 
at Fortress Munroe, and as staff officer made a reconnoisance, 
and gallantly led a body of men, and fell nearer the enemy’s 
works than any other man went during the fight. He won the 
respect and admiration of both sides in the battle by his brav- 
ery. He was thirty-two years and nine months old when he 
fell. He was buried at New Haven, Conn., beneath the 
shadow of the elms he loved so well, and under the tender 
care of his Alma Mater. 











A Treatise on Pedagogy for YoungTeachers. By Edwin 
C. Hewett, LL.D., president of Lilinois State Normal Uni- 
wing Cincinnati and New York: Van Antwerp, Bragg 


® This is a book*written byone ofjthe foremost}practicalfedu- 
cators of this country, and embodies the author’s experience 
for more than thirty years, mainly as a teacher of teachers, It 
is written with the special design to aid young teachers in 
their first work in the school-room. Asit is based upon sound 
principles of psychology it needs to be carefully studied. 
Pedagogical principles are concisely stated, and are made the 
basis of all usefal methods of instruction. Mr. Hewett treats 
at the outset, of the intellect, the sensibility, the will, etc., 
and then answers the question ‘‘ What is Education?” His 
hints on training are of the very best kind, and should be care- 
fuily considered. The chapter on “The Teacher’’ presents 
sharply the correct motives that should actuate one in the 
work. The importance of aptitude, health, habits, and the 
morals of the educator are faithfully presented. On “ The 
School,” he discusses the organization, classification, grading, 
and the program, as essential tothe wise use of time and force, 
for both teacherand pupil. Under the head of “‘ Management”’ 
Mr. Hewett speaks like an oracle, and his good sound sense is 
apparent in every line of his book. No young teacher can af- 
ford to overlook his wise counsel in this department of school- 
work. His chapters on Lessons, methods of teaching particular 
subjects, and his miscellaneous suggestions are all very valu- 
able, and show the grasp of a man who is master of pedagog- 
ical science. It is a book we earnestly commend to teachers, 


The Academic Speaker. By J. H. Gilmore, Be nee wt of 
Rochester, 
The 





i ey 
lish Language and Its Karly Liter- 
at Rochester. N. ¥.: Scrantom, Wetmore & Co. Price, 


This volume completes the series of Gilmore’s Speakers, and 
is designed for students in the higher grades of public and 
private schools. It contains a new and fresh collection of 
selections suitable for declamations and readings. We are 
greatly pleased with the tone and character of the pieces; they 
arejfrom standard authors, and free from the sensational style 
which has recently become too frequent in academic oratory. 
Students should never commit to memory anything that is not 
worthy to be retained in mind as food for thought. Mr. Gil- 
more’s aim is evidently not to cater to loud performances, but 





rather to chasten the prevailing tone of school and college rec- 
itations. This is a move in the right direction. The book is 
beautifully printed and substantially bound. 

The same publishers have supplied a new manual of Ques- 
tions in Geography, adapted to any systematic course of 
study or standard text-book on the subject; by Julius L. 
Townsend, principal of Franklin Grammar School, Rochester, 
N. Y.; price, 20 cents. In this little work the author has 
compiled some three thousand questions, the requirements of 
which may be found in any respectable and standard geogra- 
phy. They are designed to draw out (and impress the same 
upon the mind of the pupil) the more significant facts of local 
and political geography, as well as some of the more important 
principles of the physical and astronomical elements of the 
science. It may be used daily in connection with any stand- 
ard text-book, and a broad knowledge of geography will be ob- 
tained which will enable the student to successfully pass any 
reasonable academic, regents’, or teachers’ examination upon 


this subject. 





An Endless Chain. By Pansy. Boston: D. Lothrop & Co. 

Price, $1.50. 

This is a story from Pansy’s busy pen, and will delight the 
multitude of her admirers, and teach new lessons of love, of 
sympathy, and Christian charity. It follows in the “ Ester 
Ried Series,’’ some of the characters being carried over into it 
from the last volume, although in incident and story it is com- 
plete in itself. It is the author’s aim to show what can be 
done in the way of Sunday-school work by perseverance, kind- 
ness, and sympathetic endeavor. Pansy has peculiar skill in 
depicting character. She has an observant eye, and selects 
such types as are common in all communities. In Dr. Everett, 
the leading character of the present work, we have the model 
Sunday-school superintendent, a man of practical Christianity; 
quick to see and as quick to act; tender, and yet just, and full 
to the overflowing of that divinest of all gifts, charity. He 
works no miracles; he accomplishes simply what any warm- 
hearted, energetic Christian can accomplish under like condi- 
tions. The other characters are so vividly drawn, and the 
story, simply as a story, is one of the author’s brightest and 


best. 





LITERARY NOTES, 


— Paul Pastnor, Burlington, Vt., has published Plato's 
Republic: A Critique of Pure Unreason. 


— Houghton, Mifflin & Co., Boston, have published The Diary 
and Letters of Thos. Hutchinson, who was governor of Mas- 
sachusettsshortly before the Revolution, and who, being a Tory, 


found the office very uncongenial and went to England. The 
book is written by Peter Orlando Hutchinson, one of Gov. 


Hutchinson’s great-grandsons. 

— We take pleasure in acknowledging the receipt of a very 
interesting Guide-Book of London, from Mr. and Mrs, 
Burr, who have a first-class boarding-house at 10, 11, and 12, 
Queen Square, W. C., London, Eng. We commend this cen- 


tral home to American travelers, and suggest that they send to 
Mr. and ‘Mrs. Burr for a copy of the Traveler's Guide to 


London, 

— George W. Townsend, Esq., 1711 Spruce street, Philadel- 
phia, has prepared a device by means of which he claims to 
have solved the educational problem. Itis entitled The Adult 
Kindergarten, or the Educational Problem Solved; For 
public life, private life, and school-life uses. We are unable 
to pass judgment upon Mr. Townsend’s invention without 
practical demonstration of its uses. 

— That gigantic piece of patriotic symbolism, the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty, the pedestal for which is now rising out of 
New-York harbor, has been graphically transferred to our 
office through the courtesy of the Travelers Insurance Com- 
pany of Hartford, a corporation which is getting famous for 
good deeds of this character. The company has prepared es- 
pecially for the American press an edition of the official en- 
graving of the great statue, and has sent a copy to every news. 
paper in the land. This engraving being issued under the au- 
spices, and for the benefit of the Pedestal Committee, this act 
of the “ Travelers”’ involves its coutribution of over $1,'700 
toward the erection of this splendid national monument. 

— Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New York City, 
have published No. 110 of their ‘‘ Popular Standard Library,” 
The Bowsham Puzzle, by John Habberton ; price, 25 
cents. Mr. Habberton’s ingenious mind has evolved a plot 
which at once excites and evades the reader’s curiosity to a 
most amusing degree. In reading us the riddle, he takes us 
through some rather exciting events, and brings us into con- 
tact with some interesting characters. The chief merit of Mr. 
Habberton’s work consists in its portrayal of village life. His 
faithfulness in this has been generally conceded, but has never 
been more apparent than in this latest of his novels. No one 
can fail to recognize at a glance Whonnery and Coddlewall, 
the village merchants, or Judge Longstaff, the politician, or 
Pastor Crewne. There is a homely humor underrunning the 
story that adds much to the reader’s enjoyment. 

They also produce an excellent critical study of Balzac, 
by Edgar E. Saltus, of New York; a new issue of John Fiske’s 
book, Darwinism and Other Essays, formerly published in 
London; and a new edition of Cooper’s Sea Tales; a volume of 
essays by Henry Cabot Lodge, entitled Studies in History; 
and Judge Neilson’s Life of Rufus Choate. The same firm 
has in press a Life of Lucretia and James Mott, by Mrs. 
Hallowell. In addition to the works previously mentioned are 
a popular edition of the Poetical Works of Bdmund C. 
Stedman; another volume in the “‘ American Statesman Se- 


ries,’ John Adams, by John T. Morse; Oscar Fay Adam’s 


Handbook of American Authors; and Ploetz’s Epitome 
of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History, translated, 
revised, and enlarged by Prof. Tillinghast of Harvard College. 


— Messrs. Funk & Wagnalls, 10 and 12 Dey street, New 
York City, have jast issued No. 111 of the ‘‘ Standard Library 
Series,’”’ published fortnightly; subscription price by the year, 
$5.00; single copies, 25 cents. The last issue is, My Musical 
Memories, by H. R. Haweis. It is a rare book for all who 
love music or who would cultivate it. The author’s memories 
cluster about the “‘ king of musical instruments,” the violin, 
but are not limited to that one theme. Stradivarius, Paganini, 
Liszt, Wagner, come in for a part of his attention. The per- 
formance of “ Parsifal,’’ at Bayreuth, is described in a most 
captivating manner. A chapter on ‘Old Violins” shows the 


touch of a connoisseur, and is written in an animated style that 
arouses and holds even the most languid reader. He is full 
of his subject, and his writing is evidently a labor of love. 


— F. M. Lupton, 27 Park Place, New York City, publishes 
the “‘ Leisure Hour Library,’’ containing the choicest works of 
the most popular authors; price (complete, first-class novels), 
three cents each; 16 pages, double or extra-large size numbers, 
six cents each. In the first 50 numbers are found every vari- 
ety of good literature, such as Bnoch Arden, by Tennyson; 
Amos Barton, by George Eliot; The Laurel Bush, by Miss 
Muloch; Distinguished People; The Lady of the Lake, 
by Walter Scott; Grimms’ Fairy Tales; The Cricket on 
the Hearth, by Charles Dickens ; Jean Ingelow's Poems ; 
Fancy Work for Home Adornment, and other works of 
American and English authors. A number of the “ Leisure 
Hour Library”’ is published every week, and can be had by 
applying to any newsdealer. The revolution in literature is 
really begun, when standard works can be had from three to 
six cents each. There is no longer any excuse for reading 
trash. 

— An important new departure in the teaching of physiology 
has been inaugurated through the instrumentality of the Sci- 
entific Department of the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union, by which the study of physiology and hygiene, with 
special reference to the physiological effects of alcoholic drinks 
and narcotics, has been made by law obligatory for “‘ all pupils 
in all the public schools’”’ of Vermont, Michigan, New Hamp- 
shire, and New York State. To meet the demand thus cre- 
ated, this department, under the direction of its national su- 
perintendent, Mrs. Mary H. Hunt, is editing a series of text- 
book. Dr. Steele’s Physiology has been’ used as a basis for the 
first of these works, and will contain the excellent and pop- 
ular features that have given that book so wide a circulation. 
Carefully-prepared sections upon the physiological action of 
alcohol, tobacco, opium, etc., are scattered through the whole, 
as each organ of the body is treated. The subject is examined 
from a purely scientific standpoint, and represents the latest 
teachings at home and abroad. While there is no attempt to 
incorporate a temperance lecture in a school-book, yet the ter- 
rible effects of these ‘“‘stimulants and narcotics,’’ especially 
upon the young, are set forth all the more impressively, since 
the lesson is taught merely by the presentation of facts that 
lean toward no one’s prejudices, and admit of no answer or 
escape. Unusual space is given to the subject of ventilation, 
which is now attracting so much attention throughout the 
country. 

— Charles Scribner’s Sons, New York City, are publishing a 
new and uniform edition of the writings of Donald G. Mitchell 
(Ik Marvel), in 12mo volumes, in original cloth bindings; price, 
per volume, $1.25. For sale in Boston by Lockwood, Brooks 
& Co. The last new volume is entitled Bound Together ; 
A Sheaf of Papers. Mr. Mitchell, who has for many years 
preserved an unbroken silence, gives us now a new volume 
which will be warmly received by all lovers of his charming 
essays. As he aptly puts it in a prefatory note, ‘‘ The book is 
a medley, in which the grandiloquence of open-air speech is 
set beside the cosy familiarities of the chimney-corner.” It 
contains the oration on Washington Irving, delivered at the 
centennial celebration of Irving’s birth, held a year ago at 


Tarrytown; a course of lectures on ‘‘ Titian and his Times,’ © 


‘* Two College Talks,’’ ‘‘ Beginnings of an Old Town,” an ad- 
dress delivered upon the occasion of the second centennial of 
the foundation of the town of Norwich; and two very delight- 
ful series of essays, which have in them all the beauty and del 

icacy of thought and expression which thirty years ago made 
the name of ‘‘ Ik Marvel’? a famous and beloved one. They 
are grouped under the general heads, ‘‘ Processions of the 
Months,” and ‘‘In-doors and Out-of-doors.” The following 
volumes of the new edition of Mr. Mitchell's works have a - 


re:dy appeared: Reveries of a Bachelor; A Book of the 
Heart; Seven Stories: With Basement and Attic; 
Dream Life: A Fable of the Seasons; Wet Days at 
Bdgewood ; Doctor Johns. 








NEW BOOKS RECEIVED. 

Logarithmic and etric Tables ; by E. P. A.M, Geo. A, 
Walton, A.M. Paileddlonios J. i. Batle: vigeweas War Ware ao. 
a Egypt ; by John Kenrick, M.A. New York: John B. Alden 

Wentworth & Hill’s Examination Manual ; No. II., Algebra; 40, Bos 


ton: Ginn, ~y & Co. * - - 
Epitome o Medieval, and Modern History ; by Carl Ploets 
translated by w H.Tilingbae $3.00..... The anéeved hotiow Sor kent, 


30c. Boston: 
and Servant ; by Ella M. yy gg 25,....4n Endless Chain ; 





ti vege scotene | 7s : 
Service, No. 1 ak Sra No, 2 Fesen op 
per year. Philadelphia: LB. Hamersly & Oo. Pt SOFT i #80 
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MATHEMATICS. 


ications intended for this department should be directed to 
ne Baltor, PRor. E. T. QuimBY, Hanover, N. H. 











SOLUTIONS, 


40.—In a rhombus whose semi-diagonals are a 
Bey. —— = a square, and three circles; one circle tangent 
to the four sides of rhombus; two, each tangent to two sides 
of rhombus and to central circle. Inseribe an ellipse whose 
fooi are the centers of the outer circles; inscribe two equilat- 
oral triangles. Now cause the rotation of the rhombus around 
either diagonal as an axis, and find contents of volume gener- 
ated by the square, the three — the & — the com- 
mon portion of the inscribed eq ateral é Soe 


Warrensburg, Mo. 
Let a be the larger and b the shorter semi-diagonal. 


2Q0b 


ab 8 
revolution on either axis = 2a i a+b } - Radius of central 





Contents of sphere formed by revolving 
ab 8 
on either diagonal = $ r i Jia? 0) . 


ab (a* + b?) —b 
Radius of each outer circle = Via? ot oa 2) +5 


Contents of each sphere formed = 


ab 
circle = Jia? + 0) 





Revolve about a. 
ob {Viet ak 
$« Fors (a? + 07) +0 
Revolve about b. Solid formed is equivalent to a cylinder 
whose base is the outer circle, and whose altitude is the path of 
2 a3 2 — }]2 
the center of outer circle = a + 7 Eo ) a 
To find minor axis of ellipse. Draw perpendiculars from 
foci to one of the tangents, and find their value by similar tri- 
Minor axis is twice the square root of their product 
__ aby { a? + 2b[y (a? + b?) —d)] } 
~ ¥ (a? FO) [y (at +B) + 0] 
Major axis is twice the square root of the sum of the squares 
of the semi-minor axis, and distance of focus from the center 
__ 2ab y { 5a? + 2b[y (a? + b*) + b]} 
f(a? + 0) [¥ (a? + 6%) + 0] 
Revolve about a. Contents of the prolate spheroid is two- 
thirds the circumscribed cylinder = 


3p3 246 24.$2)— pb 
ab = +O=5 ty { 5a? + 2b [y (a+ b?) +d] } 
3(a? + b*)? [J (a? + b?) + dF 
Revolve about b. Contents of oblate spheroid is two-thirds 
circumscribed cylinder = 


dal? (1 Sah + DiViS +) + Olt 


8(a? + b2)3 [y(a? + 02) 4 by} 
From similar triangles, side of each equilateral inscribed tri- 








angles. 














¥ { @?-+2b[y (a? +b?) —0] } 


dab Qab 3 
angle ss aya 40° Altitude = ays+d° 


The common portion of the two triangles isa hexagon. Its 


altitude = rea (that part of 2b included between its 
sides). Each of the two sides perpendicular to 2) = 


4b? ’ 
ja + bys" The portion of 2a intercepted by the: polygon 


forming a diagonal of the same = =. 


Revolve about a. The solid formed is composed of a cylin- 
der and two equal cones, the combined contents of which 
__ 2 b®{ [ay3 — b]* + 6b [ay3 — b]? } 
oe 3) 3[ay3 + 5]? r 
Revolve about 6. The solid formed is composed of two equal 
frusta, the combined contents of which 


_ 0*{ [208 + a+ by3] [ay3—0)] } 


3/3 [ay3 + 6) / 
C, A, Strout. 








Warren, N. H., 1883. 





PROBLEMS, 

PROBLEM 251.—If a heavy sphere 4 inches in diameter is 
dropped in a conical vessel filled with water, whose altitude is 
6 inches and diameter 5 inches, what amount of water will be 
displaced ? A. N. FeELLows, 








SCIENCE AND PROGRESS. 


— The Government electric light at Hallett’s Point, Hell 
Gate, is almost completed. The immense framework, 250 feet 
high, is flaished, and the National ensign was dieghaged from 
the staff last week, The machinery for lighti as not yet 
been put in place, but it is expected that it will be ready with- 
in the next few weeks, 

— An electric bouquet was presented to the Crown Princess 
of Austria, a short time ago, at Vienna, which consisted of a 
group of snowy globes, inside of each of which was an incan- 
descent lamp, fed from small sto batteries in the vase. 
The capacity of the battery was found sufficient to maintain a 
brilliant illumination for three days. 

— Herr C. Schneider, of Dresden, has invented a dry gal- 
vanic battery. It consists of two cylinders,—the larger one of 
Copper and the inner or smaller one of amalgamated zinc. 
Both cylinders are open at each end, and the between 
them is filled in with a mixture of plaster-of- and a satu- 
rated solution of chloride of zinc containing 7 per cent. of chlo- 
tide of sodium. 

— The German Geographical Co will be held in Mu- 
bich from the 17th to the 19.h of Apa." The principal subjects 


of discussion will be, the present situation of 
the latest eset ante alteration of 


will be held at Washington, D.C., on May 7. Time and place 
have been chosen contrary to precedent, in order to find an 
opportunity of calling attention to the society’s active work, 
and impressing upon Congress, then assembled, the needs and 
requirements of forestry in this country. It is therefore de- 
sirable that such meeting should be well attended; and no in- 
dividual efforts should be spared by the members and friends 
of this association to make the same particularly interesting 
and effective. 


— The Oxford University (Eng.) examinations are to be par- 
tially thrown open to women. hose which are to be open to 
them are the Honors examinations at Moderations, and those 
in mathematics, modern history, and natural science. Candi- 
dates are to be enabled to offer a part or section of the subjects 
of examination without being required to offer the whole. A 
class-list is to be issued, the standard of which is to correspond 
with that for men, and the candidates placed are to be awarded 
certificates of their position in the class-list. It will be seen 
that it is not proposed to admit them to the examination in 
litere humaniores, or in law, or in theology. 

— The last number of the Exponent, published by the Na- 
tional Normal School Co., at Lebanon, O., contains an arti- 
cle in opposition to post-graduate courses, denouncing them 
as being entirely wrong in principle: ‘‘The post-graduate 
courses of our colleges and the professional schools of our 
country,” it says, “are upon an entirely wrong principle. 
They are wasting the time and depleting the energies of the 
young men who attend them. All the work they do could be 
done, and better done, in one-third the time. A majority of 
our theological schools do more to unfit young men for preach- 
ing-work than to fit them.”’ 


— According to the Independent, the principal of a well- 
known seminary has adopted the following ingenious plan for 
instilling in her pupils an interest in what is going on in the 
world about them, Each girl is obliged to come, on Friday 
afternoons, prepared to give a brief summ of two of the 
most important events which have happened during the week 
and been reported in the daily press. One-half of the school are 
allotted occurrences in America, the other half European news, 
murders, and geememnoneey or Congressional doings of minor 
importance being excluded, and the scholar being expected to 
exercise her judgment as to the interest and importance of her 
**item.’”’ One hour and a half of each ai morning is 
devoted to this purpose, and Mrs. ——’s young ladies are noted 
for being well informed. 

A Permanent International Council of Education, — 
Mr. Molkenboer, of Bonn, assisted by schoolmasters and 
friends of public schools in different countries, has formed a 
plan to petition the various governments simultaneously with 
a view to the establishment of a permanent international 
council of education. The first subject in the program pro- 
posed for discussion is, ‘‘The best method of propagating 
enlightened sentiments toward other nations.’’ This senti- 
ment is to be promoted in national schools all over the world 
by oral teaching as well as by school-books. Mr. Molkenboer 
and his friends consider that *‘ cessation of war must not be 
expected as the result of action in high quarters, but must be 
worked for by the people themselves, and especially by the 
teachers of chidren.”’ Le to create a better appreci- 
ation of the uselessness of *‘ bodily violence and force of arms”’ 
amongst civilized nations, and more appreciation of the past 
as the best and only basis of a peaceful understanding in future. 
No contributions are asked, only numerous adherences of male 
and female teachers, of friends of public schools in general. 
All persons willing to codperate in this movement in erica 
may address T.W. gene mi mi H ai <4 Sernees, Bean. 
Germany. Among rsons in an ng to codéperate 
in this movement are Mr. Coad (master Pulteney Board Sch.), 
London), Mr. Langler, B.A.,'F.R.G.S. (Training = ye 


glacial period, and the making of school wall-maps. Several 
cae travelers and investigators have already promised 


—M. A. Ricco, of Palermo, has invented a very original elec- 
tro-magnet. He rolls a long strip of sheet-iron round a nut of 
soft iron, placing oiled paper between the different layers of 
the strip to isolate them. A pole is connected with the 
nut, to which the inner end of the iron strip is soldered, 
while the other is connected with its outer end. The 
current passing through the strip magnetizes, not only the nut, 
but also each layer of the strip of iron, which plays the double 
role of conductor and magnetic substance, so that the lines of 
power produced by the conductor are condensed. It is stated 
that the power of such a magnet is considerably greater than 
that of an ordinary electro-magnet. 


— The meeting of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, which will be held this year in Phila- 
delphia, and the expected presence of many representatives of 
the British Association, which will meet this year in Montreal, 
will attract a numerous and influential scientific gathering in 
Philadelphia during the time of holding the exhibition; and, 
in order that so exceptional an opportnnity to promote the in- 
terests of science shall not be lost, Congress has been requested 
to authorize the holding of a national conference of electri- 
cians, to convene in Philadelphia at that time. Should Con- 
gress make the proper provisions for holding such a confer- 
ence, the results promise to be of much value. 


— The Massachusetts Charitable Mechanic Association an- 
nounces that its fifteenth exhibition of the arts, manufactures, 
inventions, and industries of America will open in Boston in 
September, 1884, and continue for ten weeks. This Associ- 
ation, now more than three-quarters of a century old, has given 
fourteen exhibitions at intervals usually of three years, the 
last and most successful occurring in 1881. The building of 
the Association, on Huntington avenue, recognized heretofore 
as the finest exhibition-building in America, has been consid- 
erably improved as to its internal details, and will, we are 
assured, be in full readiness for the receipt of goods one month 
before the day determined upon for opening. 


— In a new electric lamp, invented by Frederick H. Varley, 
England, the ordinary solid carbon pencils are replaced by car- 
bon wicks, or flexible carbon fibers, which, burning slowly in 
the air, are fed out by a peculiar mechanism. The arc be- 
tween the points is claimed to be composed of a dense atmos- 
phere of glowing carbon molecules, which produce a soft but 
powerful light. Thecarbon wicks, it is said, do not become 
pointed, but consume evenly over their entire surfaces, so that 
the regulation of the feed is much easier than with the ordin- 
ary arc lights. The carbon wicks are formed of hempen ropes, 
which, being coated with paraffin or crude ‘‘ Ozokerite,”’ are 
carbonized by exposure for ten or twelve hours to the heat of 
a sealed smelting furnace. 












































































NEWS AND NOTES. 


— A revised course of instruction will soon be introduced in 
the public schools of Philadelphia, and Supt. McAlister intends 
to begin a series of teachers’ conferences, the object of which 
will be to discuss and exemplify the methods of instruction 
which the course implies. 

— The success of the artisans’ training-school in Minneap- 
olis has been so great that en extension is now proposed. The 
new building will be comprised in the mechanical department 
of the University of Michigan. This training-schoc is an 
outgrowth of the experiment made during the last thr e years 
of giving ee oe! R a te — and Spepage ee « 
to young men inten to become artisans as well as ose 
y fae mayb work. + minster), Mr. Wild (Byron-street Board School), an Sec- 

— The new professor of Political Science and Juris; rt.dence | retary of the International Arbitration and Peace Association, 


in Princeton College, elected to that chair a short time ago, is| Mr. Appleton. 
Alexander Johnston, formerly of Norwalk, Co.n. Mr. John- 
ston is about thirty-five years of age, gradu’‘e at Rutgers 
College in 1870, and was admitted to the bar‘r 876. His lit- 
erary career, although begun only a few years ago, has been a 
remarkably successful one. He is widely known as the author 
of The History of American Politics. 
— The president of Boston University, in his tenth annual 
report, coleee to a 4 meer ang - - acer s — pen by : nse Co in lo tt 
which opens oors to WomeED, | pils, teachers, an e » 80X08, AD: ors 
tthe fit inanes In history in which an anlont Gresk pay | he orlgeiaey cra, He Bees gy Jats Moran 
roduced at the suggestion, an e participa- — ‘ . is of ; 
on a ceo It souae to be clear that whenever an op-| 7°", Mz 7.3. Beadle, Bupt, pabito sehoole of Dakot, te 


y 
for health, and we are much pleased with him, He 
portunity is offered women to enter a new field of study they with the prospect of seeing some one from Florida at Madieon, ¥ »next 
acquit themselves admirably. 


July. Dakota sends thinkers southwards, but it takes fourteen acres of 
St. Augustine (Fila.) air, sea-breezes, and sights to cure them when old 
— Recent Roman Catholic statistics show that in England | Dakota blizzards lay them upon the shelf “to keep quiet.” Come down, 
the numerical strength of that church has nearly trebled dur- | friends; we all want to see you. J.8. C. 
the last forty years, while in this country the increase 
is more than ten-fold. The United States is, in fact, the 
more promising portion of the Pope’sspirituai domain. ere 
are 6,628,176 Catholics this year, against 636,360 in 1840. The 
large aggregate includes all nominal Catholics and baptized 


children. 

— Supt. W. R. Comings, of Norwalk (O.) schools, has just 
received letters patent on an apparatus of his indicating the 
temperature of distant rooms. The design is to regulate the 
temperature of different rooms of school buildings, hotels, 
hospitals, etc., in which the rooms are heated with hot air 
from a basement or distant point. The janitor can detect at 
once, by the indication of a thermometer attached to the in- 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Fiorma.—Our new Supt. of Pablic Instr., Major A. J. 
Rassell, will bring much 6 to the cause of education in 


. He is also one of the most faithful and progressive 
~~ of this Pa an Bn Commonwealth._—In Jecksoertlie the pu- 





State Editor, ALBION N. Fsiiows, Hast Waterloo, Iowa. 


Iowa.—Supt. R. G. Young, of Newton, is preparing a course 
of lectures. His subjects are, ‘‘ Burns,’’ “ Arnold,” and “ The 
World Moves.” His fine personal appearance and his manly 
tone and gestures, as shown at the State Teac ’ Assoc, at Des Moines, 
last winter, speak volumes as to the lectures. We should like to hear 
them all.—The State Register is out in an editvrial which favors Sapt. 
Akers’ revision, known as the Bolter bill, and makes one suggestion w 
had previously suggested itself to the writer, that the county board be em- 
powered to adopt county uniformity.——Iowa’s showing at the National 
Assoc. has been systematized. The divisions are as follows: State Organ- 
ization, Supt. Akers; 2d Districts, Henry Sabin; Normal ee 
H. Frost; School Buildings, Prest. Pickard; School Literature and Pab- 
lications, N. W. Stuart; = tee an ¥s Colngenen’ ya 
He Sabin; Techn ork, C. K. A up . 
pm a! ‘ d is highly regarded by 


duction-pipe, the temperature of any room in the building. Brower, of Apgancess | Oo., ws io hie china oe ade lke cab etek to 
— Carl Schurz, Franz Sigel, and August Schelfert were fast. )oiisn corporal punishment and suspension. The principal refused te 


: ised by allowi nsion. 
friends in their youth; Sigel and Schelfert were in the same contians, a4 ney, comproms od by a owing saan = 


class in a school in Germany, the former being grad- corp 
reed hectg. seventh, and Schelfert fifth, in a class of,fifty. The conan = why gy Ky bd — s * Ou 
three came to America together. Schurz is the noted politician |that the text-book question is bringing a din about their ears. MoOall 
and editor; Siegel became a famous general, and Schelfert is | trom Nevada Co., who pro to have the State pablish the books, does 
barber in Atlanta, Ga. The unfortunate one of pe three — not secure the sympathy of his constituents. 
to be an entomologist, but he could not earn a ng as a sci- 
becam that he| Inprana.—State Supt. Holcombe is awakening a great deal 
pe ry eS eae «icecream of interest in the coming National Convention. Our country 


The Association of Collegiate Alumnw held its regular] “istricts will be well represented by work.--—A large number 
quarterly meeting on March 22, in the Margaret Cheney Read- ipemen od 
ing-room of the Institute of Technology, Boston. About fifty 
members ‘were in attendance. After transacting various 
matters of business the “‘ Idea of the College” was presented 
as the subject for discussion. Several important questions 
bearing on the relation of colleges to uni ties, and of elect- 
ive courses to required work, and on the importance of pre- 
liminary training, were ably discussed by Prest. Alice Free- 
man of Wellesley College, Prof. A. E. F. Morgan, Miss L. C. 
Andrews, Miss Mary H. Ladd, Miss Helen Magill, Miss Eva 
Channing, Miss Ellen H. Richards, and others. 
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” departmen ee. 

po o Gate See Bene Sf” Vests, Yipnses, 0 ae te tet 
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treme’ eager. — “ ir ” will be very 
- be ee ee oon beled Purdue bas 








—A general meeting of the American Forestry Congress | trains 
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it proves a success, other railroads will be asked to carry the news in the 


same way for the benefit of the farmers. 


Kentruckxy.—Col. R. D. Allen, Prest. State Teachers’ Assoc., 
is hard at work trying to organize the teachers and increase 
He is sending out weekly 1,000 
ust issued a circular letter to the 
ers, from which the following stirring sentences are taken: ‘‘ Men 


be at the wash-tub, | cock of Dayton 
name women whe ought te *Ithird and fourth week in August.—A. V 


Sharon High School, received a fine gold pen as a present from his pupils 
at the sleos of the last term.——I. N Huntaberger, one of the finest math- 
ematicians of the class of '82 of Wooster, is letting himself be heard from 
These schools, under Supt. Huntsberger, are wide wake 


the status of the profession. 
copies of the X. M. I. News, and has 


teach 
who ought to be plowing 


and are teaching simply to bridge over some of the difficulties of living, 


must be excluded from our guild so far as any —- LF in — 


life-work. An independent, bold, rational 
est. The 7 oe the few must not be | at Seville. 


the “common policy” is concerned. 


ve made teach 


who 
is undoubtedly the best. The “ feelings 


tted to stand in the way of the good of the many. 


teachers in every hamlet, vil , town, and city. We must 
~ _~ ‘ ~ fore the public, until they receive 


ition. We must keep ont of the political cauldron.” 
Assoc. has received letters from 
men favoring National Aid for Education; among them 


these questions among ourselves, an 
fall and 
Carothers of the State Teachers’ 


is Bens Inck 
is Senator-elect J. C. 8. B burn. 


in addition to his duties as teacher of the district school at | ‘= ead 
r On Sundays he | {ca Ps 


Ford River, is doing missionary work. 


reaches to the Indians at a settlement about ten miles from his home. 

: in. W. H. Tibbals, of Escanaba, has earnestly urged the purchase 

or the schools. The Board of Ed. has —— Paes 
e 


of a library 


f 
than 600 well-selected volumes. The principal and 
hope to counteract, in a measure, the evil influences of the Fireside Com- 
, otc., bya Y wy use of the school library. The 
uetee .» have been closed for a time on ac- 
ence of scarlet fever.——Mr. M. F. Scott, ys Grand 


» Nickle 
mae De 
count of the pre seer yned y <A 


has issued for distribution a ve 
ae the leading teachers of the State. ——The 


I 


a 


have the building 
E. L. Bailey, former! 


editorial staff of the Marquette Mining Journal. 





State Editor, C. C. Davipsox, New Lisbon, O. Th 
Oxnto.—Western Reserve Sem. has closed its winter term. 
The examinations showed very satisfactory results. The 
mn with a full corps of 


term 1 
omring ky - pated.—The school 


ha’ some trouble in relation to the connection of the —— library 
and the schools. It seems that the library fund and the ac 
ramh et PP A oye pproprites 
e schoo 
~~ he "In this wa: tise ged 
e salaries of teachers are reduced more or less, as 


The board of education 


h out of the whole to support the library. 
that 


idate the two State Univs. is m 
ion that we have too man 
—J. Fraise 


has recently been elected to the 
Coll. at Logansport, Ind. Prof. 


We must o - | and progressive. 


cone ve counties: 


more ease ¢. 
Juniatu—Supt. Smith: I now s 
amine as many classes as I can. 


teachers 


before the close.” 


with this relic of the past. 


cluding an el 


teachers, and 
of Oincinnati is 


whi 





he appropria- 


tion for the library fund is higher or lower.——The 


ists, as well as one of the most enthusiastic and intelligent managers of 
Normal work.—Dr. Thos. W. Harvey of Painsville, and Dr, John Han- 
, have been engaged to conduct the Medina Co. Inst., the 





State Editor, Gno. J. LuckEy, Pittsburg, Pa. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The following abstracts from late reports | . oi aston sc 
of county supts., are of general interest outside of their re-| The supt. isa prac 


om maou fi of our schosls closed the last week in January. ‘The pupils’ ability 
= . upils of our schoo the week in January. © pupils’ a y 
Micuiegan.—Rev. L. B. Stimson, a graduate of Trinity Coll., po’ Ree eras te aire o os eel mop 
It was found that those having access to papers at home | the “a; 
those who did not have the same privilege. ing. is 
md a half-day in every school, and ex- | r . 
¥ few visitors are generally present, and | teachers known to me. 
much interest is manifested. At Waterford, where six years ago nearly | of public schools of which any city or State might well be proud. 
every pupil ran off when my coming was announced, the pupils, last week, 
came and bade me good bye, saying they hoped I would ‘‘see them again 


Susquehanna — Supt. James: Three townships, — Silver Lake, Forest 
| inane ned the fon wns nlghring toniallpSonsmpis 8 
ers, an @ resu at ne ng townships contemp e 

Roman Catholic Church of | same for next year; 22 of the 41 


Escanaba has determined to build a parochial school-house. They will 
we the opening of the next school-year.—— Mr. 


charge of the school of Fayette, is now on the State Editor, T. ©. KARNS, Union City, Tenn. 


Tennessse.—The Methodist Episcopal Church is building 
a flourishing school at Faller’s Station in East Tennessee. 
ey now have two large brick buildings worth $10,000, in- 
antly-furnished chapel, 
about 120.——The Wesleyan Univ., at Athens, has now an at- 
tendance of 225, with new pupils still coming in.——State 
Supt. Paine has been =e general manager of matters re- 
lating to the next meeting of the National Educational Assoc., | increase the lengt 
will meet at Madison, Wis., next July. 


WasHINeTON, D. C.—The ten kindergartens of Washington 


tion to consol- 


one of our ablest education - 


Andrews, principal of the | 


build up a sy: 


of the daily | several ways. 


Miss Susie Pollock, principal. 


P will conjointly celebrate the anniversary of Froebel’s birthday, 
eeting with sharp opposition on the part of April 21, at the rooms of the Froebel Inst. and Kindergarten, 
the Athens citizens, A great many Ohio schoolmasters are of the opin: 

y colleges,—that fewer than 28 would do Ohio. 
Richards, formerly president of Mansfield Normal Coll., oO. promised. 
rinetpaiship of the American Normal 

is 


An interesting program is 


State Editor, J BALDWIN, Huntsville, Texas. 
Texas.—We are working hard to induce a large delegation 
to go to Madison. 
arge representation. 
grandly in this great State. We now have a State normal 
of which any of our sister States would be proud. 
The new school law gore into operation May 7. It is understood that 


Hon. B. M. Baker will 
mal Inste., — 31 for white teachers and 11 for colored teachers, — will be 


held for four weeks nning early 
In one with bork w. fr: Cra 


If we get good terms we will have a very 
Educational matters are moving forward 


ppointed State Supt.——Thirty.two State Nor- 


in July. 
w, I had the pleasure of visiting the 
t of a better of teachers. 


tical man and fall of enthusiasm. His ambition is to 


of schools equal to the best on the Continent. His 


efforts are heartily seconded by the teachers and the people. The Ball 
High School = ing, now in err of construction, will be a model in 
e 
eorge Ball, recently deceased, donated $70,000 for the build- 
wife will donate $30,000 to supply furniture, library, and appa- 
H. L, Sellers, the principal, is one of the truest and most efficient 


ty donated asa site a beautiful block in the center of 


In the near future, Galveston will have a system 


State Editor, THOS. C. MILLER, Fairmont, W. Va. 
West VirnGinra.—Keyser has voted to issue bonds to the 


amount of $10,000 for the purpose of erecting a new school 
building. Certainly a movement in the right direction. 


The 


ots of our county have done away | v4, stood 227 in favor of, and 24 against the proposition.——The next 


ent four months 


riving every day. 





which will be com 
think the State wi 
the week following.——Supt. 
Day for this year.——Supt. Frederick of 
The enrollment is tory of the schools of his county. 

mation concerning school work, 
of the past from oblivion, preserve the present, and hand both down to 
the Preston Co. of the future, when its population shall number 100,000 
souls.—An effort will be made at the next session of the Legislature to 
2 of sg eneral school term in the State from the pres- 

rm 

Normal School now has an attendance of about 150, with new students ar- 


meeting of the State Educational will be held at New Martinsville, Wet- 
zel Co., July 8,9, and 10. This pointis about thirty miles below Wheelin 

on the Obio, and may be reached either b —~ 4 
wy by that time.——-From information received, we 


boat or by the new railr 


be well represented at the National Assoc. at Madison 
atcher has designated April 18 as Arbor 
Preston Co. is preparing a his- 

In his ap to the public for infor- 
esays: ‘* Let us rescue the school history 


ve, and possibly six montbs.—The Fairmont 


Prof. Robert Kidd, of Ohio, will give instruction dur. 


ing a part of the spring term in his specialty,—elocution. 








HENRY HOLT & CO, 29 W. 23d St, N.Y, 


PUBLISH 


ENCLISH, FRENCH, CERMAN TEXT-BOOKS. 


&{ MARTIN’S HUMAN BODY, 
——— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
NEWOOMB & HOLDEN’S ASTRONOMY, 
—— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
PACKARD’S ZOOLOGY, 
—— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
WALKER’S POLITICAL EOONOMY, 
—— THE SAME: Briefer Course, 
BESSEY’S BOTANY, 
MACLOSKIE’S ELEMENTARY BOTANY, 
NEWOOMB’S MATHEMATICAL SERIES, 
FREEMAN’S HISTORICAL OOURSE, 
((BAIN'S ENGLISH GRAMMARS, ° 


GARDNER’S ENGLISH HISTORY, 
JOHNSTON'S AMERICAN POLITIOS, 
LOUNSBURY’S ENGLISH LANGUAGE, 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN TEXT-BOOKS, 
WHITNEY-KLEMM GERMAN OOURSE, 
KLEMM’S LESE- UND SPRACHBUOHER, 
HENESS’S NATURLIOHE METHODE, 
STERN’S STUDIEN UND PLAUDEREIEN, 
STERN’S SELRCTED GERMAN COMEDIES. 
OTTO’S FRENCH AND GERMAN COURSES, 
WHITNEY’S GERMAN DICTIONARY, 
GASO’S FRENCH DICTIONARIES, 
PYLODET’S FRENOH OOURSE, 


STEEN & MERAS’S ETUDE PROGRESSIVE DE LA LANGUE FRANOAISE, 
AND NUMEROUS OTHER EDUCATIONAL WORKS, 
Full Descriptive Catalogue free by mail, containing terms for specimen copies, prices, etc. 





GREAT REDUCTION IN PRICE. 





Contanseau's Practical Dictionary 


OF THE 

FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
By LEON CONTANSEAU. 

Crown 8vo, extra cloth, $1.20. 


Reduced from $2.50 to $1.20 net. 


Contanseau's Pocket Dictionary 


OF THE 


FRENCH AND ENGLISH LANGUAGES. 
A Careful Abridgement of the Practical 
Dictionary| retaining all the most use- 
ful features of the original work. 


By LEON CONTANSEAU. 
18mo, Extra Cloth, . e ° ‘ ° 60 cents. 
Reduced from $1.50 to 60 cts. net. 


ew” Teachers desiring copies for examisation 
can have them sent postpaid by forwarding the 
above price to the publishers, 








TEACHERS AND SCHOOL OFFICERS 
WANT THE BEST DICTIONARY. 


WORCESTER’'S UNABRIDGED, 


(LATEST{E DITIONS.) 
Recommended as the Standard for the English Lan 
guage by such writers as 


BRYANT, LONGFELLOW, Wares, ScunER. HOLMES, 
BVING, WINTHROP, BLAINE, GARFIELD, AGAS- 
SIZ, MARSH, HENRY, EVERETT, STEPHENS, 

OONKLING, HILLARD, QUINCY, &c., 

and recognized as authority in Courts of Justice and 

Departments of the National ernment. Recom- 

mended by Superintendents of Public Institutes, and 

adopted by many Boards of Education. 


SPECIAL TERMS TO TEACHERS, SCHOOLS, 
AND SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


WORCESTER'S SCHOOL DICTIONARIES 


The Com hensive Dictionary. 608 pages 

Fully illustrated. Exclusively used in Boston 
SCHOOLS, 

The New School Dictionary. 390 Illas 
pone A nw ny ee and ae hand-book and 
correc spelling and pronunciation of 
English Words " 


STANDARD WORKS of BEFERENCE, 
ESSENTIAL IN EVERY SCHOOL, 
Lippiucett’s Gazetteer of the Werld. 
Lippincett’s Bie phical Dictienary. 


Chambers’ Eacycio ia. 10 vols. 
Wercester’s Unabriseed Dictionary. 





Descriptive Catatognes containing full lists of Educational Publications, sent to any address 


on application. Address 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT & CO., Publishers, 
715 and 717 Market Street, PHILADELPHIA. 





T. W. CILSON, New Eng. Agent, 87 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. 
_ 


ee te pnd SALE, Low, 
sihengies Chemical Appasatan, along with 
OAKLAND FEMALE INSTITUTE. 
456j Address Joun K. Ratston, Norristown ‘Pa, 





UR SCHOOL AID beantifa) 
ecu arena cen 


| 





A BOOK FOR YOU ! 
a a 


} be better books, but 
this was the book for me.” 
Price, $1.50. 
oy” Send for full Catalogue. 
Cc. W. BARDEEN, Syracuse, N. Y. 








THE PERFEGT PENCIL TABLET. 


Over 5,000,000 Manufactured, 


AND SOLD BY US IN 


’ 
EPerfeet 
i Mo Bl 
ey) 









COPYRIGHTED, 1662, ACGME STATIONERY ANDO PAPER COMPANY. 


EIGHTEEN MONTHS. 


This line ot goods is made 
from a white pencil paper, bound 
on the end, with a cover orna- 
mented by a handsome design. 


FIVE SIZES, RULED o PLAIN, 


Prices from three {3} to fifteen 
(15} cents: within the reach of 
every scholar in the land. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 
Manufactured by the 


Acme Stationery = Paper Co. 


117 FULTON 8T., NEW YORK. 





TO TEACHERS.— For Sale, 


BRAINKED INSTITUTE, at Cranbury, N. J, 114 hours 
from New York. Hullding 60 x 30, four stories, 25 
rooms, gymnasium and large school room, with modern 
furniture. Two acres of ground, nicely shaded. Every- 
thing isin good order, and well adapted for boarding 
and day-schoo]. Surrounding country healthful and 
prosperous, Village contains 1,000 inhabitants and 
three churches. Original cost of Institute, $12,000 ; 
will be sold for $4,000, a large part of which may re 
main on mortgage. This isa fine opportunity for a live 
man. Apply to A. LOVELL & CO., 
464a 16 Astor Place, New York City. 

ACM and music); 64 pages, 90 choice Songs, 10 
cents (mailed) ; $1.00 per doz. 


ACME SONGS No. 2 (ready in April), same size and 
price. Acme Songs Rudimental, Key of C, same size 
and price. Acme Songs for the International Sunday- 
Schoo! Lessons for Apri!, May, June ; adapted to each 
lesson; 32 piges, 40 songs; 5 cte.; 25 for $1 (mailed), 
Acme Songs for Desoreties Day, and a year’s patriot 
iam; 32 pages, 40 songs; 5cts. Acme Songs for Temper- 
ance; 32 pages, 5 cts. ‘Songs for Millions,’ Pres. Smith, 
Poughkeepsie. Address J. C. O. ReDINGTON, 267 
Broadway, New Yori. 464 a 


EUROPE! 





Songs for Schools and Families (words 





Ceok’s Grand Excursions leave New York in 
April, May, and June, 1881. ichets by 
Atlantic Steamers. 8 facilities for secur) 
ing goed berths. Touri-t tickets for individua. 
ay am Dag rani all eH at eye rates. 
oo xeur tw and 
ulars, by mail 10 cents. Address me el 
THOS. COOK & BON, 261 Broadway, N.Y. 


PLANS rater a 


Chicago, Ill,, 444eow tf 








Address as above. 


THE TEACHER’S AID 


To School Attendance. 

Adapted toallschools Raises the per cent. of attend- 
ance. Saves time and iabor. Promotes accuracy and 
uniformity in reports 

Recommended by Supt. A. P. Stone, Springfield, 
Mass. ; E. A. Hubbard, former Agent of Mass. Board 
of Education ; Ex-Supt. A. Parish, New Haven, Ct. 

Educators, send 20 cents for me copy. Stamps 
taken. Address, J M. BANNON, 

450 cow Lock Box 279, 


SOMETHING FOR THE CHILDREN: 


Young Folks’ Readings and Recitations, 


Ada to the Home Circle, Juvenile Concerts, School, 
Exhibitions, Sunday School Gatherings, &c. Fresh; 
crisp, and wholesome selections in Poetry and Prose, 
Dialogues and Tableaux. Sold everywhere, or mailed 
upon rece! pt of price. 

104 pages. Paper cover, 15 cts ; boards, 25 cts. 


NATIONAL SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION AND ORATORY, 
1416 and 1418 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
PUBLICATION DEPARTMENT. 453 tf 


OHARLES H. WHITING, 
(Snecessor to HALL & WHITING,) 
PUBLISHER, 4ND DEALER IN 


TEXT-BOOKS 
School Stationery, 


32 Bromfield St., Boston. 


Springtield, Maas, 








Special attention paid to furnishing School Boards, 
Superintendents, and Teachers with School and College 
Text-books and every variety of School Supplies. 

Liberal discounts made. Correspondence solicited. 
306 tf cow 
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NEW-ENGLAND DEPARTMENT. 


MAINE. 
State Editor, THOMAS TASH, Portland, a a 
1 at Gray Corner commen on Monday, 
Ae sestanstion of its former teacher, W. iH 





— The hig 
March 17, un 


pay oy Co. Teachers’ Assoc. will hold a convention 


rd, April 11 and 12. Several of the foremost educa- 
6 Oe in the State are ex to be present, and no 
ains will be spared to make this one of the most successfal 
Seecherd” meetings ever held in Oxford Co. Teachers and 
school supts. are cordially invited to attend, and free enter- 
tainment will be provided by the citizens. Subjects for dis 


soon as the program is arranged. 
cussion will be enpounced 06 vile close this week for a ea ape 


— The public schools of Cas - 
. The Eastern Normal School at this place opens with an at- 
tour weeks, 135. The entering class numbers 35. The graduating 


class 
e e of over 21 years. Every member of this 
Slane bas Sooke. taught in the schools of Maine on an average of nearly 


47 bP schools closed Friday. Large audiences attended the peb 


lic exercises of the high and grammar schools. Special progress has 


made in drawing in the high school. 
ournal, in alluding to the passese of the free text- 
ee cee tamashasctte, 7 “The whole State has reason to be 
lad. Almost without exception the leading men in America have been 
coer boys, struggling up to their ey by the ald of the a schoo)- 
ooxe. aad, if the State provides the school building and the teacher, why 
not the most necessary of all furnitare,—the books? The plan has been 
such a success from the start, in Lewiston, in Sept., 1872, that nobody has 
ever thought of calling the results in question, and by the end of a year 
probably not a man in Massachusetts will want to go back to the old 


metloaite a number from Lewiston will probably attend the meeting of 


the National Assoc. this summer, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE, 


— The Teachers’ Inst. for Rockingham Co. was held last 
week, at Derry, with a good attendance. The opening address 
was made by Hon. James W. Patterson, Supt. of Public Instr, ; 
music, by Miss Wintzer ; physiology, by Miss H. W. Poor. 
The evening a lecture was given by Prof. Pollens, of Dart- 
mouth, on ‘* The Uses of Text-books.”’ The second day the 
Institute listened to an address by Prof. E. T. Quimby, of the 
U. 8S. Coast Survey, upon ‘‘The Difference between Algebra 
and Arithmetic” ; Prof. G. L. Hopkins, of the Manchester 
High School, upon ‘‘ The Method of Teaching Geometry’? ; 
Prof. Whipple upon *‘ Phonic Analysis and Oral Science;’’ fol- 
lowed by a class drill upon reading and numbers, under the 
direction of Miss 8, E Ainsworth, of Manchester. In the 
evening aflecture was given by Dr. Granville, of Concord, on 
‘‘The Why and Wherefore of Health.’’ 








VERMONT. 


— A remarkable spelling-class ormed a i 

in the closing exercises of the viliegs school hy = yo 

cently. The class comprised 25 pupils between six and twelve 

years of age. Three hundred words were spelled, and only 

oe ve Hi — spelling and pronunciation were 
e e folks were 

took leave of the platform. ae an oo eg 


RHODE ISLAND. 


— Prof. John K. Lord, who, with his family, will spend the 
next year in Europe, was recently presen J wy gold- 
headed cane by the sophomore class of Dartmouth. 

— Prof. Blakeslee anticipates a large attendance for the 
spring term at Greenwich Academy. The term recently closed 
was one of the most successful !n the history of the school. 

— Rev. W. N. Ackley has been re-elected upt. of Schools of 
Warren. Supt. Ackley is alive to the needs of the schools, 
and during his term of office has done excellent service in pro- 
moting the cause of education in the town. 

— The little children in the school taught by Miss Mattie 
Durfee, at Riverside, eee pect in a very attractive entertain- 
ment Friday evening, M 21, 

— The Senate Judiciary Com. gave a hearing Tuesday, 
March 18, in regard to a pro act to establish a State In- 
dustrial Home and School for dependent and neglected chil- 
dren. Mrs. E, B. Chace, of Valley Falls, appeared before the 
committee to advocate the measure. 

— The spring term of Greenwich Acad. opened Tuesday, 


March 25. This institution, under the present principal, Rev. | Bos: 


F. D. Blakeslee, has an excellent reputation, even beyond the 
borders of our State. 





MASSACHUSETTS. 


Boston.—Mrs. E. Fifield, at the meeting of the Schoo! Board 
last week, presented a petition signed by 43 age ee of schools, 
asking that the June exhibition of the public ools be abol- 
ished,—a very sensible request. 

The School Committee has asked for an additional appropri- 
ation of $60,000 to meet the demands which, it is anticipated, 
will be made by the passage of the free text-book law. 

— The Eliot School, at Nonantum, Newton,—Mr. G. G, Ed- 
wards, principal,—was dedicated on Friday, March 28, with 
appropriate exercises, An elegant portrait of Wendell Phillips 
was presented by the citizens to the school. The teachers are 
to be congratulateds 

— There was a large attendance at the closing exercises of 
the Dickinson High School at Old Deerfield last week. The 








exercises consisted of written examinations and an exhibition 
of gymnastics. The summer term begins April 9. 

— Massachusetts has again drawn on Maine for one of her 
leading educators,—Supt. G. T. Fletcher, of Auburn, Me., has 
accepted the superintendency of schools st Marlboro, this 
State. Maasachusetts supts. will welcome this strong acces- 
sion to their ranks. 

The annual poy of the alumni of the Bridgewater Nor- 
mal School took place at Young’s Hotel, Friday evening, March 
28, about 30 being present. The officers elected for ensu- 
ing year, are: . Marden, hen ; C. Irving Fisher 
Samuel J. Bullock, vice-prests.; Darius Hadley, sec. and 
treas. Mr. Albert G Boyden, the principal of the school, was 
present as a guest. 

— The 55th annual meeting of the Essex Co. Teachers’ Assoc. 


will be held at Peabody Inst. Hall, Friday, April 4: 

Friday Morning.—Language; by Supt. J. L. Brewster. Moral 
of Publie Schools; by Prin. J. ¥. Bergen, Jr. Nature’s Helps to the 
Teacher; by G. H. Martin. 


Afterncon.—Examinations; by Prin. 0. E. Kelley. menting (illustrated 
by a class); by Mary E. Stanley. The Teacher; by Supt. O. B. Bruce. 

poeneng— lent Forces in Education; by J. F. Blackinton. 

Free return tickets will be furnished to those who have paid full fare 
over the Eastern, Lowell, and Boston & Maine Railroads. 

— The 31st annual meeting of the Middlesex Co. Teachers’ 
Assoc, will be held in Music Hall, Waltham, Friday, April 4,’84: 

well, Examinations; 


W. H. Lambert, ‘Maid Leching (iilusteated by Glasses); by Mary 4 
. H. en. ; . 
— , N, Grace Genk, l-+ = jPanguage; by R. Cc. iuletoalt, Bos. 
nm. Geograp C8; as. F. ° 
Afternoene Buhool Biatithies ; by Hon. J. W' Dickinson, Mental Arith- 
metic; by J. T. Prince, Waltham, School Discipline; by P. T. Wood, 
Malden. Music; by H, E. Holt, Boston. Drawing; by C. M. Carter, 


ton. 
Usual reduced rates on railroads. 


CONNECTICUT. 
State Editor, Jos. R. Fnunon, New Haven, Conn. 


— The proposed bill, requiring towns with a certain ty oo 


a to maintain a high schdol, has failed to pass the legis- 
ature. 

— The high schools of Birmingham and Ansonia held their 
graduating exercises last week. the latter place an admis- 


sion fee was eharged, by which some $70 was netted for the 
school library. 








HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE. 
NO PHYSICIAN NEED HESITATE. 

Dr. 8. V. Clevenger, Chigago, Lll., says: ‘‘ Horsford’s Acid 
Phosphate should made officinal. It is the most eligible 
form for the administration of phosphorous, and no physician 
need hesitate to order it on his prescription blanks.” 

















The Only Summer School at the Seashore. 


THE SEVENTH ANNUAL SESSION OF THE 


MARTHA’S VINEYARD SUMMER INSTITUTE 
Cottage City, Mass., on Monday, July 14, 1884, and continue Five Weeks. 


DEPARTMENTS (with 28 Professors and Instructors); ART; BOTANY : COOKING; ELOOUTION ; ENGLISH LITERATURE ; FRENCH; GEOLOGY 
RIAL SCIENCE; KINDERGARTEN TRAINING ; LATIN axp GREEK A MATHEMATICS, BOOK- 
, 


AND MINERALOGY ; GERMAN ; HISTORY ; INDUS 
KEEPING anp PENMANSHIP ; MICROSCOP 
TYPE-WRITING ; PHOTOGRAPHY ; PHYSICAL CULTUR 


Circular giving full information, sent free of charge. 


Y; MUSIC sree. Pianoforte, and Public School); PEDAGOGY; PHILOSOPH 
; anD ZOOLOGY. 
Address, 


BENJ. W. PUTNAM, Business Agent M. V. §.1., Jamaica Plain (Boston), Mass, 


WILL BEGIN AT 





A NEW EDITION 
or 


Primary Fridays 


JUST PUBLISHED. 





IF YOU WANT A 


examine THE 

{ what you want. If you have a Cyclo- 
pedia, it will pay you to examine this 
new work, for every reading man and 


woman cares to keep abreast of the times. 


REMEMBER 
THE PEOPLE'S CYCLOPEDIA. 


Sold ONLY by subscription, and at the 
PEOPLE’S PRICE. 


It will pay you to 


EXAMINE 
“The People’s” 





Before ordering. 
chase a Cyclopedia at some future 


If you intend to pur- 
ate, 
BOPLE’S now, it may be 





GREATEST ! 
CHEAPEST! ! 


The great popularity of this little book of selections, 
suitable for the little tots of the af eyad A! ame to re- 
cite, has encouraged the publishers to greatly ENLARGE 
and IMPROVE the original work, and in the present 
volume may be found THE VERY BEST AND RIOHEST 
OOLLEOTION OF LITTLE PIECES FOR SMALL CHILDREN 
that has ever been offered to primary teachers in city or 
country schools. 








Though nearly twice as large as the former edition, 


L. A y¥ EK S T !/ ! / the price remains the same. 


ONLY 25 CENTS. 





$30 TO $100 MADE 





FOR TERMS TO AGENTS, SPECIMEN PAGES, &c., ADDRESS THE FIRM NEAREST YOU. 


MARTIN GARRISON & CO. 


PHILLIPS & HUNT, New York and San Francisco. 


Boston, Mass.; Toronte, Can. 


Agents Wanted. 


PEOPLE’S PUBLISHING COMPANY, Chicago, Il; 
JONES BROS, & CO., Cincinnati and St. Louis. 


Mailed promptly to any pest of the United States, on 
3 


eceipt of price by the pu ers 
— 7S R. WINCHELL & CO., 


81 Metropolitan Block, Chicago. Ill. 
ta Send one-cent stamps. 464 


WEEKLY. 





Wwas TE D—The addresses of five teachers in each 
State, capable and willing to devote time and 
talent to my interests. Good pay. W. 8. STOOKMAN, 
10 Federal St., Boston, Mass. (Name this paper.) 

















e Sil 


Author of THE MEISTERSCHAFT SYSTEM, 


Normal Training School of Modern Lan 





graduate after one term. 


mer Normal Training School of Modern Languages, \ 


At MARTHA’S VINEYARD, MASS. 


| In Germany, it having been proved that Real Mastery of foreign languages is reached by tuition from native German Teachers only, none others are 
employed in the Public Schools and Universities. Being fully conscious of the wisdom of this course, 


DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, 


Has determined to 
train intelligent 


With this end in view, Dr. RosgnTHAL, in connection with his Publishers, Messrs. Estes & Laurrat of Boston, 
ages, at Martha’s Vineyard. The Classes will commence July 8 


he Classes meet daily for French, German, and Spanish. Terms lower than in any other Institute. Teachers wit 


¢= All Graduates of the School will be assisted by us to profitable positions in the various cities of the United States. 


Board can be had at very reasonable rates, provided applications are made at once to 
DR. RICHARD 8. ROSENTHAL, Mezrsrerscnarr Bureau, 299 Wasuineton Srrext, Boston, Mass. 


Americans to Teach Foreign Languages to Americans, 








will personally conduct The Summer 
and will continue for five weeks. 
a fair grammatical knowledge can 






























ALLEN 


The method of short hand writin 


taught 
wom the beginaing, and in a shorter time ol is usual by other me 
he ** Allen Method ’’ has received the warm approval 
dresses, and circulars giving 


so send their ad 


will 


cially adapted for educational p 
ods attain the highest speed of w 


STENOGRAPHIC INSTITUTE, 


s& Pemberton Square, 
at this institution is s 


Boston. 
es, as it enables the pupil to gain more speed than long-hand 
ch the art is capable. 
of the most eminent educators throughout the country. Priacipals and others interested are invited 
mailed, while their correspondence is respectfully solicited. 462 tf 
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Some Late Publications. 





The Good Tim a > Hopkins Ain Tract Boo, N Pip 0 
Fellow Btadents. ee ; Theres 2. oe , i 10 
Cards. Nos. 128 Cards. ed “ “ « entire 
cra a ~~ — ° ° yee P Blakiston, Son & Co, = = 
Circulation lood hapman “ ‘ ‘ ‘ 
Cecil's oe, — é ° Hollis T Y Crowell & Co, N ¥ 1 25 
Hints to Our Boys. . . . ° ° Symington & Abbott “ “ “ ss 75 
Monarchies of the Ancient Eastern World. 5 re. — Dodd, Mead & Co, NY ” , s 
Dictionary of Painters and vers. Parts I. ° r . ‘ 
me ar Ancient, Medic , and Modern History. Ploetz Houghton, M & Co, Bost 3 00 
iesin History. . ‘ 4 5 ° Lodge “ “s ‘ 1 25 
Memoirs of Rufus Choate. ° Neilson “ ss “ 5 00 
Home and School Traiaing. ° ° ae @ Canal - Z 7 Meetnoett 2 Ce, Phils - 
. iil ° we case! ndsay 
ett — maby —S - ~— ns Austin Lee & Shepard, Boston 1 00 
The h Reader. 2 ° Dubois “ “ “ 1 00 
The Outskirts of Ph Science. Dale “ - . : = 
The Development neers, ° Bergen , e = 4 
Life and Times of Wendell Phillips. Austin ° ag 
The Lord's Supp ‘ ( ered. —- Thos Nelson & Sons, N ¥ 1 00 
, li sid lb 
Polttion . — tae ’ “a ° . Crane and Moses G P Patnam’s Sons, NY 150 
The True Theory of the Sun. Bosonett “ “ “ . 
Early Spavish Masters. Washburn “ “s “ 
Flowerless Plants. ° ° N d’Anvers “ “ “ “ 
Chief Works of Baron de Spinoza. Elwes Scribner & Welford, N Y 4 00 
History of England. Vol. 8. ° Gardiner “ “ “ 2 40 
Li t in Lands of Darkness. d Shaftsbury Cassell & Co, N Y¥ 2 00 
Spinning Woolen and Worsted. . . McLean “ “ “ 2 00 
etrical Tables for Engineers and Students. Landreth W 8 Fortescue A Co, Phil 75 
Traps for the vou ‘ e ° — Funk & Wagnualls, NY ; . 
d Th hts. Vol. 1. nce “ “ 
Called Bask a a . . Conway Henry Holt & Co, N ¥ 25 
Esther. ° ° ° ° ° Compton “ Cee 1 00 
Balzac. . : ‘ . . . . Saltus Houghton, M & Co, Bost 1 25 
Sea Tales. 5 Vols. ° ° ° ° . Cooper “ “ * set 5 00 








PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 

P, Garretr & Co., 708 Chestnut Street, 
Philadelphia, Penn., have just published No. 
28 of 100 Choice Selections for Readings and 
Recitations ; paper, 30 cents; cloth, 60 cents. 
This series of books have won an enviable re- 
nown. They are filled with pieces of stand- 
ard orators, and have also selections of pathos, 
humor, impassioned eloquence, telling bur- 
lesque, ete. No. 23 contains fresh material, 
selected with great care and admirably adapted 
to varying tastes of readers. 

The combined numbers present a complete 
library of literary gems, heretofore obtained 


only by long and continued research among 
many expensive volumes, and furnished ata 
merely nominal price, thus bringing many of 
the best specimens of American and English 
literature within the reach of all. 


E H. Burter& Co, 17& 19 South 6th St, 
Philadelphia, have prepared and will send to 
teachers and school officers specimen pages of 
their new popular Readers, nicely bound and 
illustrated in one volame. This is an admi- 
rable idea of this enterprising firm, and will en- 
able teachers and others to examine samples of 
their new Readers. These pages will satisfy 
our readers of the excellent typography, illus- 
trations, binding, and contents of these books. 


For teaching of reading this series of books is 
among the best extant. Don’t fail to send for 
this unique little yolume. 


“ ROUGH ON CORNS.” 
Ask for Wells’ * Rough on Corns,” 15c. Quick, com- 
plete, permanent cure. Corns, warts, bunions. 


Tue April Bulletin of Houghton, Mifflin & 
Co., Boston, announces some very excellent 
new books, among which are new volumes by 
Joseph Cook; a new “ Life of Rufus Choate” ; 
* Studies in History,” by Henry Cabot Lodge; 
“Darwinism, and Other Essays”; a new 
volume of Steadman’s poems; Ploetz’s ‘‘ Epit- 
ome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern His- 


tory”’; “Life of James and Lucretia Mott’’; 
“om and Letters of Thomas Hutchinson ” ; 
*Balzac,”’ by E. E. Saltus; and many others 
suited for students and the general reader. 


ALL readers of THz JOURNAL in search of 
the best new books should read carefully the 
announcement by Harper & Brothers, New 
York city, on the first page of Taz Jounwa.. 
This great house publish, every month in the 
year, books of special value to teachers and the 

reader. No stud 
an Gee who does angels An Fy soma 
new books. 


TracueErs’ Institutes will be supplied with 
solid songs of service for their gatherings, free 
of charge for the books, by sending for the bus- 
iness Editions of Acme Songs, Only cost is for 
transportation. If desired by mail, send one- 
half cent a copy for postage. J. C. O. Reding- 
ton, 267 Broadway, New York. 


COUGHS, COLDS, ETC, 


New York, Dec, 1880. 
I suffered greatly from hoarseness caused by 
reaching every night. I was advised to try 
ale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar, 
and can most cheerfully recommend the same 
as a most excellent remedy for Coughs, Colds, 
etc. Yours respectfully, ete., 
Davip W. Covcn, 
Pastor Eggleston Sq. Church, Boston, Mass. 


a affections it is also specially 


| MISCELLANEOUS. 
SWASEY’S BLACKBOARDS. 
Strate NorMAL SCHOOL, } 
SaueM, Mass., March 11, 1884 
Mr. J. A. SwAsey, 35 Pemberton Sq., Boston: 
Dear Sir :—Thirteen years ago you furnished 
the State Normal Schoo! with about three thou- 
sand equare feet of blackboard surface. The 
work has proved perfectly satisfactory in every 
respect, and is to-day as good as when first 
used. I have not seen any other blackboard 
surface which I value as highly as that fur- 
nished by Mr. Swasey. D. B. HAGAR. 


— At Bourke, New South Wales, on Jan. 6, 
ah thermometer registered 120° Fahr. in the 
shade. 


— Thousands testify to the merits of Dr 
Graves’ Heart Regulator as a cure for Heart 
Disease in all forms. It is known from Maine 
to California. Give it a triai for those dis- 
tressed feelings. 


— The Mexican government has concluded 
a contract for planting 2,000,000 trees in the 
Valley of Mexico within the next four years. 

ADVICE TO MOTHERS, — Mas. WINSLOW'S 
SOOTHING SyRuUP should always be used when 
ehildren are cutting teeth. It relieves the little 
sufferer at once; it produces natural, quiet 
sleepby relieving the child from pain, and the 
littlecherub awakes as ‘‘ bright as a button.’’ 
[t is very pleasant to taste. It soothes the 
child, softens the gums, allays all pain, relieves 
wind, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
known remedy for diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes. ‘Twenty-five 
cents a bottle. 

— The increase in taxable property in Texas, 
last year, was $130,000,000,;— a miracle of 
growth, 

HYSTERIA AND NERVOUS PROSTRATION.— 
We give our readers an extract from a cheerful 
letter, written by Mrs. Elizabeth Smith, of 
Richmond, Ind., who says: Samaritan Nervine 
cured me of hysteria and nervous prostration. 
Comment is useless. 

— Last year 68 new counties were organized 
in Texas, making 200 in all in that State. 

— Asacure for Heart Disease, Nervousness 
and Sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regula- 
tor is unsurpassed. 30 years’ trial prove it. 
$1.00 per bottle at your druggists. 


— The present Duke of Athole, in England, 
plants from 600,000 to 1,000,000 trees every 
year. 


— I have been very mugh benefited by a 50 ct. 
bottle of Ely’s Cream Balm. When I began 
using it my Catarrh was so bad I had headache 
the whole time and discharged a large amount 
of filthy matter. That has almost entirely dis- 
appeared, and I have notfhad headache since, 
to amount to anything. Please send me two 
=— bottles. — Joun H. Summers, Stepney, 

‘onn, 


— The rail mills in the United States have 
now a capacity of 2,000,000 tons of iron and 
steel rails per annum. 

ImPORTANT.—When you visit or leave New 
York City, save Baggage Expressage and Car- 
riage Hire, and stop at the Grand Union Hotel, 
opposite Grand Central Depot. 459 elegant 
rooms, fitted up at a cost of one million doliars, 
reduced to $100 and upwards per day. Eu- 
ropean plan. Elevator; Restaurant supplied 
with the best. Horse-cars, stages, and elevated 
railroad to all depote. Families can live better 
for less oe the the Grand Union Hotel than 
at any other Grat-class hotel in the city. 

Kort 3 So et sans 

or wise, or ¢ 
adults. Troches, ibe. Liguid, | 50. At druggists. at 








HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & COMPANY, 


4 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 





Epitome of Ancient, Medieval, and Modern History. 


By Cart Prorrz. Translated by Wittam H. Tru.inewast. 


A BOOK FOR EVERY TEACHER’S DESE. 


610 Pages, including a Valuable Index of 54 Pages. 
®& Sent to Teachers, postpaid, on the reseipt of $240 by the Publishers. 





Latin and Gieek at Sight. 
QAR 


Students, Teachers 
limear Beries of C. 


CLASSICAL STUDY SIMPLIFIED. 


Latin and Greek without a Teacher. 


RD RELEASE NET at ON 

and others who wish to lessen their hours of study, should secure copies of our Bmter- 
, which give the lines of Latin and 

word, in English. The Enterlimears have been used for thirty years, and now include all the 


Greek, followed by their translation, word for 
Standard 


d ater free. 
One tw are L 5 DE SILVER & SONS, Publishers, 1102 Walnu Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 





Physiolo 


«a Send for Circular. 


cal “Charts of Life.” 


Printed in Oll-colors, Life-size. 
RECENTLY ADOPTED FOR THE CITY OF BOSTON. 
CARROLL W. CLARKS, NX. £Z. 4gt., 33 Franklin St., Bosten. 





chool. Re} 
sulars and Fall particulars to BRADL 


The Cream of a Whole Library, A wonderfully fascinating 

book. One of the best, most complete and interesting books ever pub- 

lished, Tosee itisto appreciate it. Just the book forthe family orthe 
lete with valuable information. Agents can't fail to make a grand success. Entirely new, Send for cir- 


FY & CO., Pubs. 66 N. 4th St., Phila., Pa. Working Agents wanted at once 








The April Number: 


of “CHOICE LITERATURE.” | 


Presents an unusually varied and inter- 
esting array of contents,— 80 pages, large 
type, shown by these lines,— only 10 
cents a copy, or $1.00 a year. 


ck CONTENTS: 


Salvini on Shakespeare. Helen Zimmern. 
The Winter Exhibitions. E. W. G. 
A Lady’s Railway Journey in India, C. F. Gordon 
Cumming. 
The Humming-Bird’s Relatives. Grant Allen. 
Our Growing Australian Empire, Sir = \ wanes 
The Guide of Islam. Capt. C. R. Conder, R 
Senilia: Prose Poems by Ivan Turgenief. Macmillan’s. 
—— Recollections of Gambetta. By an English 


Dream U mn the Universe. De Quincey’s translation 
from Richter. 

The Brahmo Somaj Movement in India. P. C. Mo- 
zoomdar, 

Explorations in Greenland, III. Edward Whymper. 

The Brutes on their Master. H. D, Traill. 

The Milk in the Cocoa nut. Cornhill Magazine 

Rough Notes of a Naturalist’s visit to Egypt. 
pal Dawson. 

Sir Joshua Reynolds. J. Comyns Carr. 

Che New School of American Fiction. Temple Bar. 

rhe Congregational Creed. 

A Serbian Poet. Aifred L. Hardy. 

Science Notes. W. Mattieu Wiiliams. 

CHOICE LITERATURE, Vol. 2, fine cloth 
binding, 326 pages, now ready ; price, 75 cents, 


From Press and People. 


“ A wonderfully cheap and surprisingly good monthly 
magazine. One thousand pages of the cream of litera- 
ture for One Dollar, is a marvel,’’ — Educational 
Monthly , Toronto, 

‘* Selections are made with excellent taste and judg- 
ment, and are so varied in subject and treatment as 
suit a great variety of tastes. It is not only choice, but 
very cheap.”’— Mountau Echo, Keyser, W. Va. 

“The service you are rendering to the Nation as an 
educator, by the publication of Choice Literature, it is 
hard to over-estimate.”— D, 8. TALCoTT, Bangor, Me. 


500,000 Volumes. 


Choice Books,— descriptive catalogue free. Books for 
examination before payment on evidence of good faith. 
NOT sold by dealers,— prices too low. Books by mail 
20 per cent, extra, for mailing. 


JOHN B. ALDEN, Publisher, 
P.O, Box 1227. 18 Vesey St., New Vork. 


THE BOOK 
OF THE CENTURY. 


Gately’s Universal Educator. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CYCLOPEDIA & BUSINESS GUIDE, 


THE MOST COMPLETE EDUCATIONAL 
WORK EVER ISSUED.— Royal Octavo. 
Three Volumes Bound in One, 1200 Pages, 

Von 1.-Contalons Vegetation, 17 pages, 15 i 

. I.—Contains: Veg on 15 illustra- 
tions ; Natural History, 17 PP. 15 ill. ; Astronomy, 16 
gh te Geology, 19 pp., 15ill. ; Mineralogy, 13 pp. 

Mo iy Histone ieee, ga mn” oy 
pp. * ry pp. - } Law, 126 pp. e 

VoL. I1.—Arithmetic, 57 pages, 6 illustrations; Draw: 
ing, 16 PRs Le As Bae og at Mechanics, 109 pp,, 

+; Chemis \. . ; Agriculture, 1 o 
ya “Medical Treative, 147 pp., 36 fi deat 
OL. .-—Grammar pages; Gems of Poetry, 20 
pp. ; Rhetorte, 4 pp. Logic, 8 pp. ; Elocution, 5 pp. ; 


Prinel- 





ography, 10 pp.; Synonyms, 18 pp.; Pron . 
ation of Foren ions ry pp. ; A a Son 
| Ate pm mn oy p-; Pennmanship, 22 pp., 60 
ill. ; r- Dg, BP. Book-keeping, tg 9 
4 ill.; Music, 7 pp.; portment, 35 pp., 2 at; 


Household. 39 pp., 2 ill. ; Games, 31 
Measure, Dressmaking, is pp ,6 ill.; and Chart 
Millinery, 2 


pp- 
As a book YP reference, this work is of the utmost 
*fatey Waa so enh ater for can 
on installments. Please address : eis wy 


GATELY & 00., 72 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
WANTED 1¥e 48LE canvassers 


to take general agencies. 4 
TEACHERS, or others, as Spent’ agents (salary a 
teed) for a new work of great saleabiltt + Nothing like 
it offered for many years. Address Fixon PUBLI6H- 
InG Co., No, 8 Hawley St., Boston, Mass. 464 b 











seat ob kelp ha vrtage 


Free to poge book lian with 26 rane ay 
8 





Teachers’ Agencies. 
REST TEACHERS, aaaonkicn, 


promptly provided for Families, Schools, Colleges. 
Skilled Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, etc. 


J. W. SCHERMERHORN & CO, 
AMERICAN SOHOOL INSTITUTE, 7 East 14th St., N. ¥. 


Pennsylvania Educational Bureau. 


Business Transacted in every State and Territory. 











The manager’s experience of over twenty 
years as Teacher and Superintendent is 
preving of great advantage to our patrons. 
School officers write that from this Bureau 
they are always sure of receiving carefally 
selected candidates. This confidence brings 
us hundreds of calls that we could net 
possibly have otherwise, and is thus of im- 
mense vaine to applicants. A Principal 
of a large school in one of the Gulf States 
writes, ** Ef expect te come north and call 
on you, for three geod teachers.” 

Send for list of testmonials and applica- 
tien-form. Teachers are now registering 
rapidly for the season of 1884. 

All calls for Teachers receive prompt 
attention 

Address L. B. LANDIS, Manager, 
631 Hamilton St., Allentown, Pa, 


AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 
Teachers’ Agency 


{Introduces to coll » schools, and families superior 
Professors, Prin Assistants, Tutors, and Govern- 
esses for mg Baye ane agar of instruction; recommends 








good schoo parents. Cal! on or address 
per MISS M. J. YOUNG, 
240 ax (1) 23 Talon Square, New York. 
} 1 ’ 
Brockway Teachers’ Agency, "™stucxeo. 
supplies Teachers for all departments of work in the pub- 


lic and 


rivate schools of tral, Western, and South- 
ern Sta 


. Teachers, send stamp for application-form. 


SOUTHERN SCHOOL AGENCY. 


key Senp STAMP FOR CIROULAR, 29 

All teachers who contemplate a change, or who are 
candidates for preferment, should register with us at 
once, so that their names may take precedence in se- 
cu positions for next session. We shall have Agents 
traveling in the South, looking up schools, 

8. 8. WOOLWINE, Proprietor, 

23814 Church St., NASHVILLE, TENN. 


Teachers 


Desiring positions in the 
Central, Western, or Southern States 
can learn of vacancies and 
gain other information and assistance, 
by consulting 


The Western Teachers’ Bureau, 
662 j 163 BANDOLPH 8t., CHICAGO, ILL. 


; ESTABLISHED 1872. 
American « European TEACHERS 


supplies, without c , Colleges, Schools, and Fami- 
lies with Professors, Priscivale ‘Assistants, Tutors, Gov- 
ernesses, Traveling Companions; Country, Europe ; 
pingers, Housekeepers, Bookkeepers, Copy’ and ail 
» well recommended. Com it advices given 
in choice of schools. PROF. LEGENDRE (5th year 
1193 Broadway, bet. 28th and 29th St., N. ¥. 


N.B,—Board Estate Directory 
aid and Real City, be 


WESTERN ‘kcene?* 


Teachers who wish higher salaries, more congenial 
situations, a cha of location, climate, or work, 
should register with us at once. 

If you are eratiefied, we do not want your name; if 
you are ambitious, and want somethi igher and bet- 
ne it is to your et for Fn us. 

any eesors, Superir te, ncipals, Grade 
Music) and Art Teackers, will be wanted te the West 
and South this season. Send for registration blanks, 
and let us bave your name and ee Ce 

464 tf LEMMON BROS., Kansas , Mo, 
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Raymond’s 
Vacation 
Enacursions. 


All Traveliog Expenses Included, 


In addition to the Celerade and Caltforais 


ce april 10 and 24, 8 
Excursion THURSDAY, May A, for 


A GRAND TOUR OF 73 DAYS, 


LOoRADO, NEW MEXICO, 
Tore ONA and CALIFORNIA (over the same 
route as far a8 San Francisco); thence through 
Picturesque region of 


The Pacific Northwest, 


this part of the trip inclading 


Oregon. Washington Territory, 
Puget Sound, Vancouver 
Island, Idaho, and 
Montana, 


isits to Astoria, Portland, Salem, and Dalles'City, 
pte New Tacoma and Seattle, Washington Perri. 
tory ; Victoria, the Capital of British Columbia ; the 
Willamette Valley; a steamer voyage up the noble 
Columbia River, etc. The Party return over the 
Northern Pacific and Utah and Northern ey 
visiting Salt Lake City, in Utah. Carriage drives 
Manitou, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Monterey, Port. 
land, and Victoria. 


Incidental trip to the Yosemite Volteg and the Big 
; -Trips, if desired, to Alaska and 
_— ‘he Yellowstone National Park. 


Send or call for Descriptive Circular. 
W. BAYMOND, 
240 Washington St., Boston. 


ELY’sS 


CREAM BALM, 


when applied the fin- 
er into the n 
be absorbed, effectually 
cleansing the head of ca- 
tarrhal virus, causin 
pealey secretions. It al- 
in 














lays inflammation, pro- 
tecks the embetne oft the 
1 from addi- 


nasa 
tonal’ ooh, completely 
heals 


the sores and re- 

stores sense of taste and 
smell, 

NOT A LIQUID or SNUFF. 

A tew lications re 

oe walk A : wath 

m cure. e 

HAY-FEVER to use, Send for lar. 

Price 50 cents, by mail or at druggists, 463 zz 

ELY BROTHERS, Druggists, Owego, N. Y. 


HUGHES’ 


New Wall Maps. 


Prepared expressly for School use under 
the personal supervision of WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F.R.G.8. (late Professor of 
Geography in King’s College, London), 
whose name is of itself a passport to the 
accuracy and merit of any work on Ge- 
ography. The NAMES are introduced 
with great judgment, and free from the 
common fault of overcrowding. The 
physical features are boldly and distinct- 
ly delineated, and the political bounda- 
ee = careseny colored. They are 
pted to any series of geographi 
keys being sequibed. —— 





























Monuted on St Cloth, with Rollers, Colored 
Varnished. Steely Uniform 84x 00 inches. 
Wor ON MERCATOR’s PROJECTION. 
WorLD IN HEMISPHERE. 

NorTH AMERICA. ENGLAND and WALEs. 


SourH AMERICA. SCOTLAND, 
Europ, IRELAND. 

pees BritisH Isyes. 

Saher AUSTRALIA and 
ALESTINE, NEw ZEALAND. 


Tue Unrrep Staves, drawn from latest 
Government Surveys, now ready. 


KF~ Any Map sold separately. 


BOSON SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY, 
Wholesale ey Depinsitore, ~ pests and 
JOHN a. soul = oss ed 


YMAN’S 
x6 Gur ph Li 4 system is 
peasy tolearn, briefest, and practically 
pty? to polestons —_ i 
for circulars. Box 5148, Conn, 













’| their catalogue in securing supplies. 
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PUBLISHER’S NOTES. 
A Comrecrion. — By an error in printing, 
the prices of Appleton’s Standard Geogra- 
phies was wrongly announced on our first page 


last week. The introductory prices were 
printed as exchange prices, and vice versa. 


LanevuaGes.—In reply to many inquiries 
concerning the schools of languages in this 
city, we take pleasure in saying that the Ber- 
litz School of Languages, which has branch 
offices at Providence, Baltimore, and Washing- 
ton, has long been in successful operation at 
154 Tremont street, Boston. The method em- 
ployed at the school may be classed as a wise 
combination of the “natural” and “‘objec- 
tive’’; native teachers only instruct the classes. 
The many who throng the rooms of the school 


are an evidence of its popularity, and of ster- 
ling work we have personally had ample testi- 
mony. Circulars will be sent to teachers on 


application. 


SHORTHAND. — Teachers interested in this 
practical phase of education may save many 
weary disappointments by writing to Prof. G. 
G. Allen of 8 Pemberton Sq., Boston, before 
taking up the study. He certainly seems to 
have successfully applied a very short method 
for what was usually a very long and toilsome 
road, and to havesimplified the maze of details 
which has hitherto hindered the more general 
introduction of this study. Enough of short- 
hand should be acquired to enable students to 
abstract lectures, etc., and be able to write from 


60 to 100 words a minute by dictation. And 
these good results can be attained by Prof. 
Allen’s method,in a reasonable amountgf time. 


Dante. Stote & Co., 119 and 121 William 
street, New York city, have a very complete 
descriptive catalogue of educational and school 
supplies, including school reports, drawing 


materials, blanks for spelling, tablets, copy- 
books, etc. Our readers will do well to consult 


ApAms, BLAckMAR & Lyon, 54 and 56 
Franklin Street, Chicago, Ill., have published 
the Economy Class Card, by O. S. Wescott, 
A.M. It furnishes a sysiem of marking pupils 
in their daily recitations, easy for the teacher 
and just to the scholar, and must be popular 
when once understood. See their card in this 
issue of THe JOURNAL, and send as above for 
samples. Its advantages are many. In re- 
cording the mark the mind of the teacher need 
not be removed for an instant from the lessons. 
Each recitation of a pupil may be recorded 
If he is called three or four times at one exer- 
cise, he receives his actual deserts each time. 


The teacher need not spend time in mentally 
balancing the pupil’s respective recitations and 


writing asupposed average. 


ick Me ng pe al Kidney, Bladd 

’ anno er 
my -t— Deces. 6. Drage.’ 

Amone the excellent new text-books on 
Physiology and Hygiene, adapted to meet the 
requirements of recent legislation in certain 
States respecting the study of alcohol and nar- 
cotics in their effect upon the human system, 
should be mentioned the little Science Primer 


published by D. Appleton & Co. This is es- 
pecially suited to the lower grades in cities and 
the ungraded schools of the rural districts. 
Price, only 35 cents. 


Tue attention of teachers and school offi- 
cers is called to the new card of the Western 
Teachers’ Agency,—Lemmon Bros., Kansas 
City, Mo., —in this issue of THz JoURNAL. 


teachers seeking a change Of climate and better 


pay will do well to correspond with Lemmon and forme of application » sent ji . aati 


Bros., as above. 
Tue Martha’s Vineyard Summer Institute 


announcement, in THz JouRNAL of this week, . yk ghey , 

should be read by all. Its 7th circular has MASTER. The can Laate neues be a gentle 
man of mim ee experience, and rare 

g and teac 


¢ f st haracter, of a 
before. This Institute, by aiming to do a thor-|a word, be mast be omen of a went ¢ pate 


ough work in each and all of its twenty-two| apie to give his whole interest to the wor! ” Salary 


more attractions in matter and dress than ever 


departments, has gradually built up, so to 
speak, a constituency that can be relied upon. 
The business agent tells us he is in constant 
receipt of letters from students of past years, 


very 


SILK BANNERS Seat 





J. & R. LAMB, New York, 





59 Carmine Street. 











to more 
world. 


A PRIZ 


“Bend six cents"for postage, and 
receive free a coatly 0 


CARD COLLECTOR’S 


EADQUARTERS, CHROMO CARDS, 
SORAP-PICTURES, and ART NOV- 
ua 


ELTIES. The latest styles embrace Illuminated, 
Gilt, Embossed, and Im 


rted Cards. Six sam 
t ends (no two alike), sent i 
Address 


com 
2c, ps. es free. 
Send for circular and price-list 
DAY SCHOOLS. 250 as P. O. Box 5. 443 Rochester, N. Y, 





(Out this out and preserve It.) 


goods 
* which will help all, of either sex and others inter- 
money right synch will help all of either sex,| "I “eacherss sited in asc: 


Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure, | ionel work. Ifyou contemplate 
At once address Tnux & Co., Augusta, Maine, National 





gAMARITA) 
NER ANE cs 


sions, St. Vitus Dance, Alcoholism, 
Opium Eating, 
potency, Syphilis, Scrofula, and all 
Nervous and Blood Diseases. 
("To Clergymen, Lawyers, Literary M 
Merchants, Bankers, Ladies and alt ehask 
sedenta 
tration, irre 
bowels or 
tonic, appetizeror stimulant, Samaritan Nerv- 


ine is invaluable. 

Thousands | | T) 
proclaim it the most THE GREAT 
wonderful 
ant that eversustain- 
ed a sinking system. 
$1.50 at Druggists. 


The DR.S.A. RICHMOND 

MEDICAL CO., Sole Pro- (CONQUEROR. 
prietors, St. Joseph, Mo. . 4 
Chas. N. Crittenton, Agent, New York. (8) 


1S UNFAILING 
AND INFALLIBLE 


IN CURING 


a 


Epileptic Fits, 
Falling 





Seminal Weakness, Im- 


employment causes Nervous Pros- 
larities of the blood, stomach, 
idneys, or who require a nerve 








Invigor- 


|MEIRIVIE]D 














mak 


low 


TEACHERS and others desirous 
of attending the Meetings of the 
National Educational Association at 


Madison, Wis., 


in JULY next, ara advised not to 


Route of Journey at present. 


The Boston & Albany Rh. 


will sell Tickets to Madison at as 


Attention! 


@ any arrangements regarding 


rates as offered by any 





Bureau of Education. 


9 This Bureau has 
« able and experien 
ing positions, but preferment. 
Hence School Officers have learned where to ap- 
+ ply for the best teachers, and the best teachers 
where to register to find access to the best schools. 
This Bureau is under the management of a pro- 
e fessional educator, who has spent forty years in 
the school-room, and has devoted much attention to the 
school and the teacher's necessary qualifications. 
The business of this Bureau is rapidly increasing. 
The call for teachers of every grade of school and every 


This agency occupies an important field, and Ww. 
the U 


THE NEW-ENGLAND 


tered a large number of 
teachers, who are not seek- 


, the 





for 
ie. 


Head Drawi 
but first-class 
Apply to 


; must be an Episcopalian. In 


the right na and = — every way de- 

c' ew 

no "Teacher, A some $2,000, None 

t will ered. 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 

Bureau, 


Manager N. £. 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston, Maas. 





full of assurances that the good they received 
has made teaching easier and more attractive 


ever since. 


contemplate stad 
Indging and ead in oa vated family, with instruc- 


Parsons wishing samples and prices of the| !odging and board in s calti 
best and cheapest report-cards and exposi-| sonable terms. For particulars apply 








tion-chart published, will pleaseaddress W. W. 
Knowles, Sterling, Lil 


Important to Teachers 


in Germany. First-class 


457227 of the Association, 
~| Madison Wis., on 7 15th to 18th, 1884, you should 
from Ch to M via the Chicago and North. 


a F 
cipal, C. 6. Rouxps, Ph.D 
"rpms STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
PRovID R.L 


course 
vanced Course for 
for Circular or information, T. J. MorGAN, Prin. 


the 
be held 


western lway for the ete, Fd 
1. Itis the shortest line between points. 
2. It runs seven fast trains daily) from Chicago to 


3 ji, Cars, Palace Sleeping Cars 

. wi 

and Parlor Cars are ron on itstrains. . 
4. Its Road-bed and other track and train equip 

wy tye ye ts will be 

b cou 

to sell through tickets via this line; and — 


6. This Company will give a special rate to this meet. 
ing, of one fare Chcago to Madison, and one-fifth 
are " 


rn’ 
This is also in all peupenta the best soute te St. Paul, 
Minneapolis, Denver, Francisco, and all points in 
Dakota, Montana, Washington Ter., Oregon, 
Colorado Wesging, Utah, and California. 
For all culars required write to the 
» Ry., Chicago, Ills. 


PASSENGER AGENT OC. N. om. 





449 30t 
FOR OUR LIST of PORTRAITS 
Send of entnout Smortonn sons - 
ers o es, 
NE G. PUB. CO., Fa 








Wellesley College 


Offers the Best and Largest Bulldings, Libraries, 
and Laboratories for the 


Higher Education of Women, 


Classical and Scientific Courses. 
Special Courses in Classics, Mathematics, 
Sciences, and Modern a 

Teachers’ Course for Teachers Only. 
Pive Years’ Literary and Musical, or 
Literary and Art Courses. 
The College of Music offers 3 Courses. 
For the 
tt: poew Calendar, containing fall par- 
Miss AILJCE E. FREEMAN, President, 
Wellesley, Mass. 


a IRE CTORY. 
Normal Schools, Academies &or 


COLLEGES, 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Coll and 
Schools. Open to both sexes. Address the Hegistrar, 


PROFESSIONAL. 


HANDLER SCIENTIFIC DEPARTMENT of 
Dartmouth Conan Hanover, N. H. Address the 
esident, or Prof. E. R. RUGGLES. 844 5 


LOCUTION AND VOICE CULTURE. 
Miss MAVERETTE E. Eppy, Evans House, 176 
remont Street. Classes now being formed. Instruc- 

tion with special reference to teachers’ needs. 


M*%. INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOG Y, Boston. 
H bog 4 examinations, May 31, June 1, and Sept. 
an A e 


F. A. WALKER, Prest. WEBSTER WELLS, Sec’y. 


ti 


27 =z 









































H OSE POLYTECHNICINSTITUTE,T Haute 
other Line. R Indiana. For catalogues address wax : 
Apply to GEN'L PASS'R OFFICE, 423 zz Prest. CHARLES O. THOMPSON. 

462 tf 232 Washington St, Boston. INSTITUTIONS FOR LADIES. 





NETT INSTITUTES. For Young Ladies. 
For Catalogue apply to Rev. Gz0. GANNETT, A.M., 
cipal, 69 Chester Square, Boston, Mass. 201 
ASELL SEMINARY tor Young Women. Auburn- 


dale, Mass. A home school of excellent advantages. 
Address CHAS. C, BRAGDON, pal. 46 as 








Tue NEw ENGLAND BUREAU OF EDUCATION APLEWOOD INST., Pittafield ‘ital 
eh ined a national reputation, and is now pat- ” » Mass. Beau 
ronined be maeny of the best schools, public and private, ene Mer OV. Lasereny sat — advanta- 

in every State in the Union. ° + EAR, Princi 








NORMAL SCHOOLS. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, estab- 
lished for the advancement of art education and 
of teachers in all branches of industrial draw- 
—_ ; Te A ——- peeieaiese apply at the 
1 ashington Deacon House . 
aan oH BARTLETT, P> 


ASSACHUSETTS STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
M, AT WoroxstzR. For Both Sexes. 


particulars, address 
458. nee E. H. Russxx1, Principal. 














department of instruction comes from the rE 
the North, and the South,— from every State in Gres NORMAL oe 3 Mass. 
nion. Now is the time te register. Circulars ‘The next term will begin with entrance 
on Wednesday, Feb. 13, 1884. For circulars, ete,, ad- 
TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
5" For Both Sexes. BRIDGEWATER, Mass. 
WANTED, Next Autumn, address the Prin. A. G. BorpEx, A.M, 





STATE ieee — SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass, 


= 2. Catalogues, address the Prin., D.B. HAGAR, Ph.D. 
que TE NORMAL scHOe WESTFIELD, Mass. 





For 
For catalogues, address J. G. BoorrT. 188 





York State, ®| 4,” HAMPSHIRE STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
VV term will 


Plymouth, N. H. The next on 
eb. 7. For y address the Prin- 





ENOB, 
of two years. A Special and Ad- 
pd a Be om Address, 








on the most rea- 


PREPABATOBY. 





to 
ORCUTT, 


GLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL, Providence 





N. * Bureau, 
“~ Cawley tt, Boston. 


R. I. Common branches. 
Classical, 


Adress Mowsy & ows, Principals 








em caistie: are 
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JUST PUBLISHED: 


Appletons’ Standard Writing Charts, 


DESIGNED TO ACOOMPANY 


APPLETONS’ STANDARD SYSTEM OF PENMANSHIP. 


Prepared by LYMAN D. SMITH. 
Seven Charts in set. Size, 26 x 38 inches. Price per set, $1.88. 


Charts, like maps, that can be placed where the pupil can have the forms that are to be fixed in his mind fre- 
quently in sight, are valuable aids to memory, and to the accurate knowledge of the subjects that require 


hic illustration. 
ese charts have been p ed with the same objects in view as were observed in the preparation of the 


-Books, by the same author, viz., to illustrate newer, better,and more rational modes of teaching penmansbip. 
ese Charts are drawn and engraved in the most artistic style,and beautifully printed from stone. They 
will be found a very useful and attractive aid in every school room. 


D. APPLETON & CO., Publisher, New York, Boston, Chicago, San Francisco. 


Barnes’ New Readers. Franklin Sq., New York. 
Barnes’ New Arithmetics & Higher Mathematics. | Just Published, 


Seen anaes A mies ' Leaflets from Motley. 


Hl " 
Barnes’ LA eed Drawing Series. 
Monteith’s Two-Book Geography Course. 

Steel Edited by JOSEPHINE EK. HODGDON. 
Choice selections from the historical writings of JOHN 


le’s 14 Weeks in the Sciences. 7 vols.; &c., &c. 
a Send See Catalogues. 

LoTHROP MOTLEY, especially adapted to school use 
and home reading. 


._ A. BABNES & CO., Publishers. 
H. B. CARRING'(ON, Agt. for New England, 
82 Bromfield St., Boston. 
Asees _— outegiiene p- pe foses, studies come 
w r. Motle e foundations of a permanenp 
J . re . B U T LE R, historical tnme,-coush as the Abdication of Charles V.: 
= The ~~ of Leyden; The yy of William the 
925 Chestnut’,Street, PHILADELPHIA, | siijent; The Life and Death of Sir Phillip Sidney; The 
PUBLISHER OF Fire-ships. 
THE FRANKI.IN ARITHMETICS, Retail Price, 50c.; Introduction Price, 37c. 
THE FRANKLIN ALGEBRA A. ©. STOOKIN, Agt. for New Eng., 


WORCESTER’S NEW SPELLERS 
&e., &e., &e. 1 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 


reed Pranti'beee, "=| oe Only lastrated School Blition 
COWPERTHWAIT & Co, |THE Poem PRINTED CORRECTLY FOR THE FIRST 


MONROE'S Readers & Speilers.| PUBLISHERS, Scott's Lady of the Lake. 


MONROE'S Supplem’y Readers. 
628 Chestnut St. 
estnut St. | raited, with Notes, by W. J. ROLFE, A.M. 


MONROE'S Reading Charts. 
Business-Standard Copy-Books; PE ABEL PIER. <= The Hiustrations are from the ele- 
gant holiday edition, issued last Christ- 























WARREN'S New Geographies. - 


GREENE'S New Grammars. | 15 Bromfield St. | mas. 
POWELL’S Language Series. BOSTON. Retail price, in cloth, 75 cts.; to Teach- 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. ers and School Officers for examina- 





tion, 45 cts. 
Send for Descriptive Circular containing the Editor’s 
practical hints on the school study of poetry. 


J. R. OSCOOD & CO., 


211 Tremont Street, Bo«ten. 


BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH’S Child's History. ca 
ROYSE’S American Literature, “~' 
ROYSE’S English Literature. |. 
APPLETON'S Young Chemist. \153 WabashAve. | 944 m 














PARKER'S Arithmetical Charts.| CHICAGO. 
OLARK & MAYNARD, 1 troaaway,|SChool Room Wall Maps 
PUBLISH * NEW YORK. _e —_—— 








Anderson’s Histories and Wlist’] Bead ; 

Leighton’s Histery of Reme; IM: 

Themson’s New Arithmetics and Algebra; 

Keetel’s a Course 

Reed and Kellegg’s Graded Lessons in Eng- 
lish and Ei Lessons in English; : 


049 JQ 
eee 


J.D. WILLIAMS, Agt. H. I. SMITH 
151 Wabash Av,, Chicage, 111 Devonshire 8t., Boston. 


COLLINS & BROTHER, 


414 Broadway, NEW YORE. 








Iw Send for Circular 





“Oolig pure *opigg ‘ong Loa 


Onderhill’s New Table Books. 18mo, bds. § .08 
Adams’s New Arithmetic. Revised ed. 65 
Adams's Improved Arithmetic, 


65 BOSTON SCHOOL SUPPLY C@,, 
Ceoffin'’s Cenic Sections aud Analstical 


416 15 Bromfield St., Boston. 








Prosious Beok-kecping, Single and Double 
> . ° ‘ ° . e B O O E c : 
WANTED, sit 


A male teacher of penmanship, in the autumn, ina| GREAT COMBINATION OFF ERS. 


private school in New York City. A master of the art, 
gy Send for Catalogue. 


and an experienced teacher, and good disciplinarian 
required. Drawing, or some English branches to be 
OLD AND NEW BOOKS BOUGAHT. 


taught by the same teacher. Salary, $1,000. Apply at 
CUTT, 





once, to HIBAM O 
Manager N. E. Bureau of Education, N. TIBBALS & SONS, 
16 Hawley 8t., Boston. 455 1234 Nassau St., New York City. 
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SUMMER SCHOOL OF ELOCUTION. 


SECOND YEAR’S SESSION, 


The Delsarte System of Expression 
APPLIED TO VOICE, CESTURE, AND SPEECH. 


MOSES TRUE BROWN, M.A., Prof. of Oratory at Tufts Coll and 8 1 Lect 

ss System in the Nat’! School of Cratory, Philadelphia. will open a aeeeer Se. of Klocution at College 
» Mass. Term commences Wednesday, July 9, to continue 5 weeks. Those wishing to join the School w ll 

send names, Excelient board and rooms. For further information address, College Hull, aiaee. 4630 





Dr. Sauveur’s College of Languages, 


AT THE UNIVERSITY OF VERMONT, BURLINGTON, VT. 
REMOVAL OF THE COLLEGE FROM AMHERST, MASS., TO BURLINGTON, VT. 


The Ninth Session of the College of Languages will begin at the University of Vermon gton 
Iai alts Vet tn ie a atEee eg yee abana afin cee eit 
THE PROGRAMME Will be ‘found at the bookaterc iF. W i ‘BIST ER rE ‘ 7 Geen ; 
HOF, Boston; JouN WANAMAKER, Philade) 0 ae CLarK — ‘4 Famer nme Bi ao a 

to applicants’ by Dx. L. bavuveuR, Burlington, Vi, = : alos C0 tee be ae 


MACMILLAN & 00.5), | Americal College Song Book. 


uxley’s Lessons in Elem. Physiclegy, $1.10 
Geikies LLesseus in Physical °9 7"1.10| A Collection of the of 50 representative Amer- 
BRescee’s Lessons in Elem. Chemistry, 1.10 | ican Colleges. One-can hardly i © Songs fresher 
Jones’ Junior Course of Pr. Chemistry, 7 | and brighter than these,—200 in namber, and all newly 
Jevon’s Elementary Lessens in L » _ +40 | contributed by the colleges in question, including Vassar 
Stewart's Lessens in Kiem. Physics, 4.40] and Wellesley. There is an average of 4 songs from 
Leckyer’s Kiem. Lessons in Astronemy, 1.35 | each college. Price, $2.00. 
Bducationat Catalogue sent free on application. Also published, Carmina Coll ia, $3.00; Univer- 
ibd az 112 Fourth Ave, New York. | sity Songs, $2.50; and Student's Life in Song, $1.50. 


42 Bleeker St. Just Published, 
THOS. NELSON & SON, *xcwionk."| re sropENT’s HISTORY OF MUSIC. 


Publish Vaiuable Books by W. F. COLLIER, LL.D. 
A HISTORY OF ENGLISH LITERATURE. 12mo,ct.,$1.75.| 4 soon ct great Importance, giving & conelve and tn- 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, Crown 8vo, cloth, $3.50, teresting narrative of the rogress of music during the 
OUTLINES OF GENERAL HISTORY, 12mo, cloth, $1.50. | last 2000" years. Price, 92°59. . 
THE GREAT EVENTS OF HISTORY. 12mo, cioth, $1.25. , + 
Bag oe - 4 ’ oy A new Sunda we... yet ms of fine quality, b 
OAVOKD SUNDAL-SCHOOL TEACHERS’ BIBLES. 887 tf Emerson and Shérwin. Wait for it. lad 


bend for Catalogues, 
CANTATAS AND OPERETTAS. 
Tis PRANG EDUCATIONAL 00., 7 — — poet mt year, anes School Life, 
s urp most valua rac le 
Educational Apparatus and Materials. |"",.,.4: Jota Band ttbee’ new. Flower Festival on 
PRANG’S AMER. TEXT-BOOKS of ART EDUCATION, | Bridal (00 cts.), "New Plower Queen (70 cts), Hour im 
’ . - 0 , | Brida -), Ne r cts ), in 
PRANG’S NATURAL HISTORY SERIES, dy lg Rig Fy ay Bay 


Ds Holiday (60 cts.), School Festival (20 cts.), 
PRANG’S TRADES AND OCCUPATIONS. ote opr ia eo ke )are ail eos aan aoe o 


COLOR-CHART FOR THE PRIMARY EDUCATION OF | tatas 
THE GOLOR-SENSE. 
Manufacturers of 
PRANC’S DRAWING MODELS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL PENCILS. 
PRANC’S SCHOOL COMPASSES. 
Dealers in Scientific Apparatus and Materials. 
ea For Catalogue and particulars address 
THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL COMPANY, 
7 Park Street, BOSTON. 











OLIVER DITSON & C@.,, 
464 tf 451 Washington Street, Boston. 


The Feitshans 
School of Elocution 


Enters 7 its 6th year Oct. 2, 1883. Terms Oct. 
899 tf , Feb. 17, June 20. ON taught in all 
my eye ag Diplomas prepered * — soding 

© stage. lomas granted. Terms for clase 

Mi OW Resonal Subscription Agency i 7) fas aed dor 

















the kind im the U.S, | lessons, 60 conte i stg South Fifth St., Springfield, 11 
Goder olf Pungeoenens ¥A9 ax + Be ou, PELTSHANS. Principal, 
ers supplied with Books, and Station ’ 
ery of every kind at wholesale rates. G. P. PUTNAM 8 SONS, 
A full line o 
‘ licati hool Suppli finde 
a on. ool 5a 4 vols. 
MONEY. |2 MENEY DROVES & OO, a ee Atlases (1 "vois.), 750. 10 $95 
253 xs 13% Bromfield St,, Boston, Mass. The E Series (30 vols.), 75 
1.265 
THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
SSonaremers’s Norm. Union System Indust. Drawing. | po snao 5 vols., each 


TO and Foreign, at CLUB RaTEs. Send 
stamp for complete Catalogue Teach- 
SAV FE {f SCHEDLER’S SUPERIOR PUBLISH NEW YORK. 
$ GLOBES always on hand. Price Hart’s German Classics for Students. 
es $1.00 and $1.25 
Advanced Sertes (18 vols.), 
SOWER, POTTS & CO., Philadelphia. | Putnam’s World’s Progress. - 4-50 
ie Moneta sonal, 138 
Art 60 
Dr. Brooks’s Normal Mathematical Course. Le 9 English Classics Schools, 1.50 
1. Standard Arith. Oourse, Mental and Classical od 
2. Union Arith. Course, Gombleing = } Written. Ireland's Pocket s Loeta lohete 4-4 
Ethics sthetios 








Klemm’s Poesie fur Haus und 8 1.265 

B ka’s Higher Arithmetic. ana 
Brooks’s Normal Algebra. | po Be "s : - - 1.75 
Brooks's Geometry and Trigonometry. Bascom’s M. Botence, English Literature 
Brooke’: Philosophy of Arithmetic. 304 =| Chadbourne’s Natural Theo 1.56 
Manuals of Methods and Keys to the Above. cow | 7. Duos Draw. Kins 2.00 
Putnam’s Hints Home Reading. 75 
October 9, 1883, wot ull Hat, with spectmen pages, mailed on application 





UNANIMOUSLY ADOPTED SEND TO 
For Exclusive Use in all 

{ THE GRAMMAR SCHOOLS University Publishing Co. 
(RR SRE eR eR 419 Murray St., New York, 


For Circulars and Price lists MAURY’s GBOGRAPHIES 
GILDERSLEEVE's LATIN ; VENABLE’S ALGEBRA, &c. 


oF THE 


CITY OF BOSTON: 
Stone’s History of England,|p. VAN NOSTRAND, Publisher, 


BY AP. 8 NE, 23 Murray Street, NEW YORK. 
Supt. of Schools, City of Springfield, Mass. COFFIN’S NAVICATION. 


Educators will do well to examine this book. Fifth Edition. 12mo. Cloth......... $3.50. 


8 men sent for examination on receipt of 
5O'cents. Favorable terms for frst introduction." |NAVIGATION AND NAUTICAL ASTRONOMY. 
ui °o e . ava e: . 

THOMPSON, BROWN & CO., By J. H. C. Corrin, Prof. of Astronomy, Navige. 

23 Hawley Street, Boston. tion, and Sarveying, with 52 wood-cut illustrations. 


Porter & Coates, | People’s Edition 


Publish § PHILADELPHIA. od 
~The Normal Readers. R U Ss KI N ’S WOR KS, 
i4 & 16 |Buckwalter’s Spellers. NOW READY. 


\Dunglison’s Physiology. MODERN PAINTERS, Parts I: 
Astor Place, Baker's Natural Philosophy. volumes bound ip two, Coniplete with ail the doot 
NEW YORK Raub’s Arithmetics. engravings. 2 vols.,12mo, neat cloth. $2,00. 
* \Coates’s Comprehensive Speaker, | SEZSA™M AND LELEES. Three Lectures on 


'Elderhorst’s lowpipe Die ysis. a — Date eee etc, Complete 12mo, neat cloth. 


'|Blair’s Rhetoric; Brown’s Algebras | gp oNES OF VENICE. Three volumes com- 
109 Reee tee Geom. and Trigonom. plete in one, with all the wood engravings. 12mo 


Rauh’s Language Series. neat cloth. $1,50. 


Wabash Ave., Gummere’s Surveying. EF Ciroulars with List of our complete LIBRARY 
CHICAGO ‘Thompson’s Political Economy. EDITIONS of Ruskin’s Works gratis. 


(Greeley’s Political amg JOHN WILEY & SONS, New York. 
iDiekens’s Child’s History England e*e Mailed and prepaid on receipt of the price. 


ECLECTIC EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 
Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co.’s Announcements. 


Descriptive Circulars will be sent to any address on application. 


1. Now Ready: Schuyler’s Complete Al 
gebra, Revised. 
By A. SCHUYLER, LL.D. 12mo. Half 
pote: gy ~ Sent = place = roan, 396 pp. Introduction and sample copy 


2. Now Ready: Murdoch’s Plea for Spoken Language. 
By Jas. E. Murpoon, Actor and Teacher of Elocution. An invaluable aid to every 
teacher of Reading and Elocution. Sample copy and Introduction price, $1.00. 
‘ Sow Eclectic Geographies. Two Book Series. 
ntirely new maps, texts, and pictorial iliustrations. Inco bl : t 
and best. Already introduced into the Public Schools of Bt. Louie’ Clovolend, Mil" 


waukee, St. Paul, Joliet, Akron, B 
Yacautins akes cue bee pod. em, Hot Springs, Charlotte, N. C., Petersburg, 


- White’s New Arithmetics. New Two Book Series. 
. New Eclectic Copy Books. Revised and re-engraved. 


- Thalheimer’s General History, Revised. 


Enlarged and improved by the addition of ne 
poten, adits eethonoe prlen seman w matter. Sample copy and Introduction 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati & New York. 
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C P. STEARNS, } New England Agts, 8 Hawley Street, BOSTOF, 
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